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REPORT ON THE DEHRA DOON, 

isw-as, 

»Y 

THE HON’BLE F. J. SHORE. 


(The fullowing Notes are tbo result of four years* residence in tlio Dchra Doon. The Report was originally 
compiled and submitted to Oovemmeiit in the beginning of IMf. additional observatioiu were collected in the end 
^ of that year and in 1828, and arc now incorporated with the original Report. Of the state of the Talley since 
that time I have no means of bnowing.] ■» 


NAME. 

a 

TLc word Doon, signifies valley. Little was known of it till the time of Aaruogzebe. 
In the year 175G Sumbut, i. e. ab«wdt A. D. 1700, Gooroo Ham Roy, who resided at Kirtal- 
poor (20 koss this side of Amritsir) leaving his nephew there, went to Dillee and Agra to 
pay his respects to Aurungzebe; from thence he came here, and procuring a grant from 
the Rajah of Sroenognr fur three villages, dug two tanks, brought a stream down an 
artificial canal from the hills, and built a temple at the village of Dhamoowhlh, changing 
its name to Debra (resting place); it is also called Gooroodwhrh (gate of the teacher). 

DESCRIPTION AND BOUNDARIES. 

2. The valley lies within the lino of what are commonly tilled the Himaleyah 
Mountains, although that term, strictly speaking, should only be applied to the line of the 
snowy peaks, being separated from Subarapoore by a low range of bills, usably (jelled the 
lower range ; the crests of this range form the boundary on the south-west. On the north¬ 
east it is bounded by the independant part of Gtirhwall,—the orests of what arc denominated 
the second range, on which are situated the convalescent depfits of Mussooreo and La- 
door, form tbo limit of the Doon territory. On the north-west it is bounded by the Jumna, 
and on the south-east, strictly speaking, the boundary of the valley is the Ganges; but a 
small strip tC land, varying from a quarter of a mile to five miles broad, on the other side 
of the river, between that and the hills, forming a part of the Purgunnah of Chandee, has 
since the acquisition of the valley by the British Government, been annexed to the Doon. 
The remaining part of the Chandee Purgunnah, divided from the former by a low range 
of hills, was separated from Mooradabad and annexed to the jurisdiction of the Doon 
last year: the Rowasun is now the boundary between these two districts,—a small stream, 
which enters the plains from the hills at Lai Dhang and joins the Ganges about 15 miles 
below Hurd war: the length of the valley consequently lies from north-west to south-east. 
Hurdwar is situated in N. Lat. 2S)' 67’ 16.” E. Long. 78“ 9’ 4”—Debra the Town in 
N. Lat. 30“ 18’61," E. Long. 78“ 1’ 69". The whole of the Chandee Purgunnah was for¬ 
merly an appendage of the Doon, bat about forty years ago the Nuwab of Lucknow, or 
the local Governor at Nujeebabad, it is not very clear which, sent up a force which took 
possession of the whole of the Purgunnah of Chandee, building a fort at Jogeewala; 
consequently it was claimed by the English as an appendage to Rohiikund, when that 
province was ceded to us in 1801. After our acquisition of the Doon, Upper Chandee 
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was immediately annexed to the valley, and the remainder was so disposed of last year. 
The Doon Proper comprises five sub-divisions or Porgnnnahs, vial, Kulianpbor, Sontoor, 
Basnntpoor, Beooree, and Sohajpoor. The parts near Hurdwar and Dehra are also 
distingnished respectively by the names of Lower and Upper Boon. 

HORIZONTAL SUPERFICES. 

3. The valley itself, including the upper part of Chandee, is in the longest part, i. e. 
frpm Hnrdwar to the banks of the Jumna opposite Kalsee, 57 miles, and in the broadest 
part, i. e. the centre, 15 miles, road measurement, which, however, does not wind much. 
In straight measure it would average about 45 by 11 miles; this would give 495 square 
miles. Of this, streams may take up about 20; three insulated hills, the Nalapannee, 
Nnwada, and Zamunlchata about 30; (some little part of wbiob, however, are cultivated, 
perhaps one square mile); ravines and broken ground about 50; cultivation about25, and 
waste, but fit for cultivation, -360, of which two-thirds may be grass and one-third forest 
land. The lower range of hills is about fifty miles long by four broad, of which about 
two-fifths may belong to the Doon, for the lino of crests is not in the centre; this 
would give 80 square miles. From the broken nature of the ground scarcely any part of 
this is fit for cultivation, but the whole range is covered with trees of various sorts, among 
which is gome very fine timber. A fir, something like the coarse Scotch fir, is also found 
on these hills. To these must be added a part of what, strictly speaking, belongs from its 
situation to the hills, viz., a hill division not far from Dehra, opposite the Rajah’s pro¬ 
vince of Sukniana, but which has always been annexed to the Doon. It comprizes about 
eo square miles, and contains 70 villages, or rather petty hamlets, some of them not 
having more than one or two huts; the cultivation may probably amount to 2^. We have 
yet to reckon the ascent of the hills of Mnssoree, Budraj and Ludour, to the crests of 
which the boundaries of the Doon extended. This comprises about 80 square miles, 
of which probably 3 may be cultivated, between Bhogpoor and Rekikes; the'foot of the 
hills form the boundary of the Dehra valley. 

4. Therf- are, however, in the latter part many spots, and some few on the lower 
nnge of hills, both together perhaps equal to 20 square miles, which arc even now lit for 
cnltivation, several more, which by levelling and terracing, as is done in the hills, might 
he made so; and several other spots, and some even in that under the bead of ravines and 
broken ground, calculated fur the keel” cultivation, hereafter described. 


5. In addition to the whole of the above, must be reckoned the half of' Purgunnah 
Chandee, transferred from Mooradabad to this jurisdiction last year. It is a small tliree- 
oomered bit of land, containing about 35 square miles. It contains only 7 villages. 
About 1i square miles may be cultivated, and one-fourth unfit for cultivation. It is sepa¬ 
rated from Mooradabad by the stream Rowsun, and from Suharunpoor by the Gangmi. 
It joins the Dehra Doon and the Sreenngur Tehasiidaree, making the district more 
eompact: the map shews how the whole lies. 

The total would thus appear to be about 740 square miles, of which only 28| are 
nvltivuted, besides which more than 400 are fit for cultivation. 


RIVERS. 




c 


7. There are only two, viz., the Ganges which enters the Doon at Tapoohun, about 3 
fig-ubovoReUkes, and leaves the valley at Hurdwar, running about 17 miles within 
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tiie Dopn:, it is rapid and full of islands, which by dividing its stream makes it some*, 
times fordable in some places, although with difficulty.. Sd, the Jumna, which enters. be* 
hind the Budraj mountain, and runs into tho plains about 3 miles above Badsha Mahal 
an ancient royal hunting scat: its course bounds the Boon for about 18 miles (by the 
river). The Ganges bursts out through a break in tho hills, full a mile broad, without 
having any thing particularly picturesque about it; but the Jumna winds for about nine 
miles through tho lower range of hills; tlie scenery along its banks is beautiful. Neither 
river is navigable for any thing but timber rafts for several miles after leaving the Boon, 
on account of the numerous rapids. 

8. There are many streams, some of which come from the second range, somq from 
the lower range, and some rise within the Boon : the Sohun, pne of the first description, 
is the largest and tho only one of any size: it is ordinarily about 30 feet wide by 2 deep, 
about 3 miles from where it joins the Ganges; but it is impassable after heavy rain. The 
streams are beautifully clear, running over gravelly and stony beds, some of which ara 
very broad. There are many stream courses, which are dry, except after rain ; and the 
quantity of water that even in tho rainy season comes down, is small in proportion to 
their breadth : others again have wat.tr running in some places, which disappears under 
the gravel, and re-appears again hpre and there. 

0. Near the centre of the Boon, water fur irrigation is not procurable; whilst 
towards the Jumna some trouble and expense will obtain it: and In some parts, towards 
the Hurd war end of the valley, there is more than could be required, procurable with very 
little trouble. 


PASSES. 

10. To the plains these lie through the lower range of hills, aftd are merely the beds 
of torrents, of which two make a pass. These rising at the crest run one into the Boon, 
and the other.into the plains. In some a small ridge Is crossed between the,heads of the 
two streams, and there are three or four Choor GhaUas (thief paths) winding over the 
ridges: these are difficult foot-paths. There are also two, bordering the Gunga and J umua, 
which go round the two ends of the lower range of hills; and one which crossing the 
Jumna goes into the Kcarda Boon, and from thence branches either into the Sikh terri* 
tory or by Nahn to Subattoo. The first sort are very stony and steep near the crest on 
the plain’s ^de. Altogether twenty are known, of which three of the first mentioned sort 
are practicable for carts, viz., Tiinlee, Kherec, and Khansrow, but with great difficulty:— 
three for laden bullocks or ponies, viz., Kaiuowala, Koujnfiwur, and Snlempoor: the rest 
are foot-paths, some of which are bad for footmen, but others may be passed by a horse¬ 
man, if he dismount and lead his horse carefully at the bad parts. There is also a line, or 
rather track of road from the Boon into Rohilkund, by crossing the Ganges at Luknrghat, 
and going down the Chandee province, cros.Hing the hills, which divides it at a pass 
called the Beleeghata, and thence to Najeebabad. It is a much better line to pass from the 
Boon to Rohilkbund were there any traffic that way, than to go out at Hurdwar and keep 
along the right bank of the Ganges to Bhojpooor, at which there is a ferry. Formerly the 
Cashmeer caravans used to pass by this road. 

11. Those into the hills (Gurhwall) are merely foot-paths; some ascend thb hills at 
once, others lie fiyst for some way along the bed of a stream : those used for merohandiM 
are Riypoor, Nagul, by Sakniana up to the bed of the Sohun ; Tfaanoo, Bbojpoor* 

k stream lying between these two villages, Refcikes, and after crossing the Jumna, by 
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Kalseeinto Jonnsar, andtbroagb the Keearda Dooq by Kahan to Subattoo. This des* 
cription is of the passes in their natnral state. 

•V 

ROADS. 

12. The roads were till a short time only foot-paths, bat since an ofSeer has been 
resident here, he has with some convicts and liberal aid from Government, made some very 
gand roads. From Shorepoor Choki (at the Doon mouth of the Kheree pass) to Rajpoot 
through Dlicrcc, 15 miles have been made. From Dheree to Ilurdwar is 31 miles, 20 of 
which is over a new line, over a steep bill. The old road for this part was 23 mites, and 
Crossed 34 streams, some of wbieb were very rapid and fall of large stones: the Sohnn 
was crossed twice. Of the whole, nearly 20 miles are finished, and it is hoped the 
remainder will be by next season of 1827-28. In addition to this, abont 5 miles in differ* 
ent places have been made; also about 6 miles by the villagers, which mode of con- 
stnicting roads is encreasing; as by a little persuation, they seeing the advantages, very 
willingly work on them, only asking for the loan of tools, and a man to show them how 
the road is to be made. 

13. The new roads now^ most required arc fr^m Dhcrcc to Synspoor, and thence 
branching to Kalscc and Rajghat, from Dehree to Xiigul, and from Ilurdwar to Rekikes. 
In the Pergunnah of Chandee also there is probably room for much good in the road- 
making department. 

14. There are two roads estimated for, and authorized by Government, now con¬ 
structing under Lieut. Debude, of the Engineers: one is round the Ilurdwar pass, and is 
finished as far as was^ authorized ; but it should be carried on for about a mile more at 
each end, to make the work complete, as those parts are with difficulty passable after heavy 
rain. The estimate was 8,000 rupees in addition to tools and gunpowder from the Go¬ 
vernment stores, and the services of a non-commi.ssioned officer and six of the sappers 
to sup^intand the mining, which may be reckoned at 4,000 rupees more. The road is 
three-quarters of a mile long ; aliftost the whole of it is either cut through rock, or sup¬ 
ported by a steep stone wall built for that purpose: two bridges of masonry, but of no 
great size, were also found necessary. 

16. The other is through the Kheree pass, which is 7} miles long. For four miles 
and tbree-quaters of this, the sum of 12,000 rupees was authorized ; the r6ad is now in 
progress, but it will cost probably more than the sum allowed. It will, however, be a 
most useful work ; but as this subject will shortly bo brought before Government more at 
detail, it is needless enlarging now. The mode in which this road was attempted to be 
made, is however worth noting. In one place, the officer in charge of the Doon, observed 
the centre of the water coarse raised so as to be rarely covered with water, which 
made its way In a channel at each side ; the idea struck him that if a road could be so 
constructed it would be practicable at all seasons of the year. It was out of the ques¬ 
tion to make a road at cither side of the river bed, unless at a most enormous expense; 
forinuioroe places many feet, in one not less than a hundred, of perpendicular rock must 
have been cut through, and the immense number of tributary streams would have 
required an equal number of bridges. The road was made accordingly on the above 
princip'^e, and found to succeed copiplctely near the upper part of the water oourie; but 
towards the lower end the current of water in the rains is too great to ndmit of it. This 
pm^ being, however, pretty level, is rendered passable for nine months of the yewiqrto- 
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mOTing all the large stones and lehving a bed of gravel immediately after^ every rainy 
season. Mear the crest the road is still mnoh too steep and should be improved. 

BRIDGES. 

16. There are no bridges in the province, with the exception of two small ones lately 
bnilt by Government, over a ravine near Debra, and those on the road near Hurdwar 
just mentioned. 


FERRIES. 

17. One at Rajghat on the Jumna, leading into the Kearda Doon, two over the 
Ganges, one at Cbandee, the other at Dialwalec, 1.3 miles below Uurdwar: all these 
have good boats fit to transport carts and heavy baggage. Two others on the Ganges 
at Lnkurghat and Rekikes, but they are only canoes. The Jumna opposite Kalseo is 
fordable except in the rains, when temporary rafts are made; about two miles below, 
it receives the Giree Gunga, and a mile pclow the Tonsc ; both come from the oppo¬ 
site side: the Tonse is a larger river than the Jumna, and is always crossed in a 
boat. It has been said that the Ganges being so full of islands, is in some places occa¬ 
sionally rendered fordable. Thd* only permanent ferries arc those at Chandec on the 
Ganges and Rajghat on the Jnmna; at the others, boats arc not always to be found, but 
are sometimes kept np by the neighbouring villagers, and at Dialwala by the farmer of 
the forest produce duties. The traffic at these places is not sufficient to support boats 
regularly. 


HOUSES. 

18. The houses of the Doon are chiefly grass huts : some tew are bnilt of unburnt 
bricks. The natives had an absurd idea, that mud walls built by ftie hand or “ enpise'' 
would not stand ; but the English residents have shown the contrary by building in this 
way: they arc partially getting into the practice. The only masonry houses (esclnsive 
of the temples, and the English houses) are three at Debra, one at Rajpoor and three or 
four at Rekikes belonging to two Brahmins, the rest to shop-keepers : there is one at the 
Doon aide of the town of Hurdwar, the property of a zemindar in the Doon, who, how¬ 
ever, was only enabled to build it by having married the only daughter of a rich Sikh 
Surdar : it is the only house forming part of Hurdwar situated wiihin the limit of the 
Doon, and 4ike all the other houses at Hurdwar, merely a country house for the fair time. 
It certainly is amusing to see the contrast in the immense sums laid out in these Hurd¬ 
war country houses, and at Kunkol, two miles off, some of which have cost thirty or 
forty thousand rupees each, and which the owner sees perhaps for a few days once in 
five or six years,—imd the comparatively miserable huts they are content with at home; 
but fashion and pr^ndice will do wonders. 

The houses of the hill division annexed to the Doon, and some few in the valley 
itself, are built of stone, as is the hill custom, but chiefly thatched, a few being slated; 
some few are upper-roomed, and a very few in the town of Dchra have tiled roofs. 

TEMPLES. 

' 19. There are but few temples : the handsomest is that at Dehra, which is a Sikh 
teflsfple, foanded by Gooroo Ram Boy, aa above mentioned, in 1756 Sumbut, A. D. 17W>. 
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It is an enclosed sqnare, with a gale in the centre of each wall. In the area are fire build-' 
logs, one in the centre had one at each eorder, built in commemoration of tlie Gooroo'a 
foar wires, at a short distance from it: they are built of brick, plastered over and painted 
in imitation of mosaic, and though not large, arc neat, and the whole together, being 
well clothed with trees, has a retired, quiet appearance well suited to religious feel¬ 
ings. In the centre building is the bed of Gooroo Itam Roy. In its structure the build¬ 
ing has more of the Moossulman than Hindoo stylo of architecture. The establishment 
all lire In detached houses. 

20. There is a rcry neat temple at Rekikes, and a small one at the tillage of 
Khnrkuree near Hurdwar, and some others in dilTcrent parts of the rallcy; but none of 
tliem have any tiling in their appearance particularly worth describing. 

21. Although not a temple, the holy spot of Sostro Darra (or thousand drippings) 
must not be forgotten. It is often called Sansedara (which may perhaps be a oorrnp- 
tiOD Sungsar Dara, the world of drippings.) It is formed by a small stream, which at its 
junction with another, falls over a perpendccular rook about 30 feet high. The stream 
is strongly impregnated with lime, which leaves a crust on every thing on which it fulls. 
This has gradually accumulated on the edge of the rook till it projects and forms a 
shallow cave, but as trees, bashes, and grass have grown on the edge of the rook, and in 
the earth brought down and deposited in the accnmnlation of lime, the water now 
instead of failing over the rock drips through the accumulated mass (of perhaps ages) 
in thousands of streams, some as large and some larger than very heavy rain, whence its 
name. It is a most beautiful natural object, and at certain hours at particular seasons 
is rendered more so by an artificial rainbow caused by the rays of the sun falling upon 
the light drippings and spray. 

22. Every stick, leaf or blade of grass which it touches becomes a petrifaction; 
perhaps not strictly speaking such, for the mode iu which they appear to be formed, 
is by a crust of lime surrounding the substance in the first instance : this gradually eats 
away tT?o inside, which is filled up with the incrustation of lime. There are enumer¬ 
able stalnctiles hanging from the roof of the cave, and the ground underueath is cover¬ 
ed with stalagmite, so hard that the blows of a strong man with a heavy sledge ham¬ 
mer are requisite to break it. The breadth of the part through which the water drips, 
including the above and another smaller cave, is perhaps twenty yards. 

23. Like all uncommon objects, it is a place of teerct or holy pilgrimage ; a lump of 
stalagmite in the smaller cave, passing for Mhhh Deo. The pilgrimages made to it are 
not more than suflicient to give a subsistence to two poor Brahmins, who reside at the 
village of Nagul, a mile off, and attend on those who pass through to visit tbe spot. 
The English visitants arc much the best customers, as they pay more for apeoimens of the 
petrifactions than the Hindoos do for the Brahminical ceremonies attendant on bathing. 

Joining tbe larger stream, on the opposite side to the dripping rock, is one strongly 
impregnated with sulphur, which has by some been said to resemble the Harrogate 
water. This stream also petrifies sticks, leaves, &c. 

FAIRS. 

• * 

4 » 

24. Of these there are but few, and those very poor. Tbe tbest is the* Hoo- 
lee fair held at Dehra. It is chiefly fregoenfed by tho Sikhs, and the average number ef 
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people is perhaps three to foar tboasands. It lasts about nine days, durii^ wJtich 
time some of the, people go to and return from Hurdwar. When the Dehra fair breaks 
up, most of the assembly go home, but some few wait for the Hordwar fair. Very little 
merchandize is brought, chiefly consisting of bard-ware, cloth and a few ornaments ; the. 
goods are of the coarsest description. At Chundermuneo and some other places, a small 
fair is held occasionally, that is, a few of the Doon people, chiefly the women and children, 
go and bathe there. At Rekikes and Tupobnn a small collection of people takes 
place after the Hard war fair; it consists almost entirely of those who go from the latter 
to Budree and Kedarnath, Gungotree and Jumnotree, and other holy places in the 
hills: some to only one, some to more, some to all. 

FORTS. 

2d. There is no fort now left in the province; but the remains of several are 
just visible, bnilt by the Government, according as the existing Rajah or his local 
Governor took a fancy to make any particular spot his residence; of these Nalapannee 
or Kolunga, where Gillespie was killed (the latter is a general name for a fort on a 
high bill) about fonr miles from Dehra, ts the chief; this and one upon Budraj were 
Goorka forts, and were bnilt of blocks of stone with a little masonry: at Koshalpoor 
near Synspoor, Snntoor Garb, nt^r Majra on the Khcrec road, a spot above Raj poor, 
at Jogeewala in Upper Chandcc, in which is a well lined with mtisonry, and possibly in 
other places, are the remains of ancient forts. The latter are all in the valley, and 
were bnilt of mud like those in the plains. The whole are now in rains, and the 
vestiges of some are not sullicientiy perceptible to attract a person’s attention unless he 
he told what onoe existed. Of Kulunga, to which but a few years ago the attention of 
all India was drawn by one of the most gallant defences recorded in history, and by the 
death of Gillespie, literally not one stone remains upon another, and scarce even a 
vestige to show that any building had ever been erected on the spot. Two old burr 
trees at the highest peak of the hill, mark the spot where one ofathe inferior Goorka 
chiefs fell. They were lopped of all their branches and reduced to miserable stamps 
by the English guns; they have now sprouted and are flourishing as green » ever, 
while the majority of those who fought around th|m, and by whom they were nearly 
destroyed, have since mouldered into dust. 

TOWNS. 

26. The only place now approaching to any thing like a town is Dehra, situate in 
£. Long. 78* or 60*, N. Lat. 30* 18’ 51," and may be said to have been founded by Gooroo 
Ram Roy, as only a small village previously existed on the spot: it contains 518 houses, 
and 2,126 inhabitants. What are now the villages of Jakhun and Nawkd4 are said to 
have been, the former a very large town, which decayed many years ago; the latter a 
tolerable sized one which decayed about thirty years since. There can be no donbt 
that Jakhun was once a considerable place; the remains of stone temples, and blocks of 
carved stone, are still to be seen. Thel’e are also the remains of stone walls which once 
surrounded the enclosures usually made about houses in this part of the country. In 
digging near the spot, remnants of pottery were found in considerable quantities. At 
Nuw&dll are still the remains of stone houses two stories high. 

. VILLAGES. 

e 

V 

27. Some are very good sized: the largest contains 97 houses. There may be about 
ilfteeii, each eontaining fifty and upwards, and twenty seven, each containing more than 
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tbirtj and less than fifty: the rest are small, some only containing two or three grass 
huts, and some of the hill villages only one house each. 

POPULATION. 

28. At the end of 1823 an attomptrat enumeration was made; which, as the district 
was small and tolerablji compact, it was thought might be feasible. The result was as 
follows: 


Bouses. 

‘^uOr. Bo. 

Men. 

Bojs. 

1 VVoineu. 

Girls. 

Beg. Fakeers. 

Total. 

4,902 

8,188 

7,405 

4,309 

0,133 

2,031 

241 

20,179 


Of these the first column, bouses, stands for families; the second is the actual number 
of houses ; as some families have several houses belonging to them, all enclosed in 
the same ^ard, inhabited by dilTerent members of the family. The facility and cheap¬ 
ness of building the grass huts, of which most of the dwellings arc composed, encourages 
this. This would give on an average rather more than four to a family; which is pro¬ 
bably a tolerably correct estimate. 

29. The small nuu^r of children, in proportion H the men and women, will excite 
surprise. It may in part be accounted for by the fact that a large number of the men 
under thir^^cors of age, are unuiarcicd, and that a considerabie number of the women 
are o|d widows: fur this the only probable cause is the Goorka invasion in 1801, and 
subsequent tyranny, which caused the death or emigration of some thousand inhabi¬ 
tants; fho deaths chiefly faliing on the men; while of those who remained, numbers des¬ 
troyed their female children as soon as born, both to avoid the trouble and the expense 
of marrying them, and for fear of their being victims to the licentiousness of the Goorkas, 

who for some time did hot scruple at taking any handsome girl they saw. This, however, 

* 

is only a'Suggestion. 

;JO.«.-To the above must be added the Sirmour Battalion. This being a local corps, is 
^permanently cantoned at Dehra, the families of many of the men live with them, many of 
them also have a number of relations seeking service, residing with them; consequently 
the numbers in and attached to the regiment amount to more than is usual in regular 
corps. The total number of people of all descriptions in the lines, is perhaps 4,100, viz., 
fighting men 900; followers and families, at 3 to 1, 2,700$' Bazar, oflicer’s servants and 
miscell^seous 500. , 

31. The establishment of the Court Jail, &c. may be estimated at 250, which will make 
a total of 24,527, for the population of the Boon, excluding Lower Chandee. 

32. During the cold weather, i. e. between the sowing and reaping of the wheat 
crops, about 2,000 bill men come down to work as^.laborers; and about an equal number 
from the plains to cut timbers, and bamboos, to make line, khat, and other meroantile 
purposes. 


WELLS. 


33. ‘There arc very few, whicb^in some part%.is owing to the great depth required to 
find water, and in others to the people not being in the habit of digging them: in the Hin- 
doostannee phrase their fathers never did, how can they f’ for in some parts of the Boon 
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welifl wonld be extremelj useful^ to sappljr water both for drinkiog and irrigation, as is 
done in the plains,—^and might be dug at very little expense. 


34. By mentioning the wells and their depths, some idea may be formed of the 
irregnlarity of the Boon soil: there is one in the town of Dehra, total depth 88 feet, depth 
of water in hot weather 6 feet. This was dng 41 years ago ; it is 15 feet in diameter and 
lined with masonry. One at Snthee Bag, 75 feet total depth, dng in 1823 by Juswnnt 
Sing, a Sikh Snrdar, for the ose of the pilgrims to the temple at Dehra, also of ma¬ 
sonry. One at Jajra, about 4 miles from the former, thirty feet deep, a fine stone well, 
dug many years ago. One at Hurripoor, two miles from the above, fifteen feet deep. Two 
at Synspoor, and one at Dhakee, a mile of, all shallow. One at Rampoor or Hnrro- 
walee, six miles from Dehra, on the Hurdwar road, 45 feet deep ; all of masonry. A 
good well of masonry in the fort of Jogeewala, in Upper Cbandee. 


35. There are several others not worth mentioning; but it may be observed that near 
Dehra, in the centre of the Doon, a vesy great depth is required, and towards the 
Ganges and Jumna it gradually diminishes. The well in the lines of the Sirmnor 
Battalion is 175 feet deep; it has one spring, and although it contains plenty of water in 
the rains, it has hitherto dried in the hot weather; it was dug^wp years ago by the 
Barrack Master. That in the Kuclieree grounds is 228 feet in the whole; R was finished 
in the hot weather of 1828, and then contained 41 feet of water, and as this,was the se¬ 
cond of the extraordinary dry years, it probably never will fail. The water did not 
commence rising until the end of July, although the rains began early in Julie, and 
continued to rise until the 16th November, nearly two months after the rains had ceased, 
when it rose to its highest, there being 58i feet of water; it then commenced falling, but 
much more gradually than it rose. On the 21st April, 1827, there^were 29 feet 8 inches of 
water: when it was at the lowest in 1827-28, it never contained less than 13 feet of 
water. 


38. The mode in which this well was dug is wosth describing. The first was beguf 
after the rains of 1823, and had reached to a depth of 157 foot, when the ehota hursnt of 
1824 (name given to rain which sometimes falls a month or six weeks before the regular 
rainy season) came on earlier and heavier than usual: the gabion work with which the 
interior of the well was lined, not being sufiicient to support the moistened earth, the 
whole fell Jn. After the rains of 1824 a new one was commenced at about 30 feet dis¬ 
tance from the old well, and in the hopes of reaching water before the next rains, a double 
party of men were engaged, and the work continued day and night; but by the end of 
March, 1825, when the depth was 100 feet, it was thought advisable to secure what had 
been done, and the masonry shaft was built up with a clear diameter of 9 feet. When 
this was completed, the digging was continued for about 25 feet, and a second shaft built 
to meet the base of the first. This was done daring the rains of 1825, the depth being so 
great that that season had not sufiiGient cfleot to prevent the work being continued. A 
third, and afterwards a fourth shaft was constructed, each meeting the base of the one 
above it which was supported, while the new one was building, for all were of the same 
diameter. 

37. It was supposed by several Engineers wbe watebed the progress of the work, 
that when water shoifidbe found, it would rise considerably, but this was not the case. 
The first water WM found at 182 feet, a very small spring, so little as to lose itself la 
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dribbling down the eides of the well: at 210 feet a larger spring was foand ; at 21S tiie 
diggers reached what appeared to be a bed of water, bnt it sunk as the well was deepened ; 
and it was not until the depth of 236 feet bad been reached that the watet anaounted 
to four feet and a half. But as this was in April, 1830, aftei; two drj years, and it was found 
impossible to diminish the water in any quantity by all the buckets that couid be applied, 
this was deemed sufficient, and the result has proved it to be so, as above described. 
A platform of masonry was raised to a height of two feet, round the mouth of the well, 
making its total depth 228 feet; yet the level of the ground, where this well is dug, is 
oBly 15 or 10 feet higher than that of the town well, which is only 88 feet deep. 


38. The well was dog nhiefly to supply the Jail, and those in attendance at the civil 
office. It is fitted with capstan and band windlascs. By means of the former, four men 
will from a depth of 300 feet or mure draw op about seven buckets per hour, each con¬ 
taining more than fifty gallons. The water is soft and peculiarly fine; it is in great re¬ 
quest among the men of the corps and of the surrounding villages, being fit for boiling 
the different pulses known by the name of Ml, which cannot bo softened by boiling 
in tlie bard water of the artificial canal or of the well in the town. 


40. The whole, work was completed under the superintendence of the officer in 
civil charge,jof the district, and it Is a curious circumstance that almost all the workmen 
were men who had scarce ever seen a well before; the diggers in particular, who were all 
hill men, for those of the Doon were too timid to be persuaded to descend the well. 
They had to be taught every thing, oven to make ropes with it machine, as till that time 
the only mode of making ropes in the Doon wiis by twisting them by hand. After a 
few trials with machinery on the English plan, they produced ropes 300 feet long each, 
scarce inferior totliosc.of English manufacture. The capstan windlass proved, an excel¬ 
lent contoivance. Before its erection, for it was constructed during the progress of the 
work, with nine men digging below, it required twenty-seven men to draw up and carry 
away the earth; by the help of the windlass, with the same number below, nine men were 
sufficient: thus causing a saving of eighteen men, at 3i rupees amonth each, or 63 rupees 
per month; while the cost of the machine was 130 rupees. Major Colvin, of the engi¬ 
neers, who had lately dug a well near Hansiat a cost of about 4,000 rnpee.H, declared after 
seeing this windlass, that a similar contrivance would have diminished the expense of 
his well full 500 rupees. The well in the Doon, of which we are speaking, cost nearly 
13,000 rupees. * 

41. Three wells, one lined with masonry 96 feet deep, the others with woodenfaimes, 
have been dug in different villages by the people, a fourth is now in progress in a newl^ 
peopled village, at the expense of tiic engager. It would be very desirable to eocrease 
the number of wells, as being for drinking infinitely preferable to a stream. A well once 
properly made lasts for years, or even centuries, and gives good and clear water ; but a 
stream, if small, is often dirty, and from the immense quantity of jungle In the Doon, they 
are strongly impregnated with the eflluvia of putrid vegetation; if artifimal, they are 
eonstantiy requiring repair: 'many instances can be adduced from experience ia tbis 
Pfevinoe of the utility of wells in preserving the health of the people. 

. TANKS. 

t 

42. The only two worth mentioning are those belonging to tlie l>ebra temple esta- 
bliabment before described. There arc, however, still visible the remains of a coeshlorahle 
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number, whieh were made by tlirowinfi; a bank across a small boUow ii| !ho (;roaad; 
from tbe very t»ld appearance of those near Debra, they would seem to have heen made 
before the artificial canal supplying the temple tanks, was dog. 

ANIMALS. 


43. Of the larger sort arc elephants, whieh among the natives arc considered a 
partionlariy fine breed. Tigers not so large or so licrec as in Uengal ; the average whole 
length of a g^d number, gave about 8 feet and half. Leopards, two sorts. One averaging 
about 2 feet 2 inches high, the other not above 20 inches ; a third, the cheeta, is also said 
to be in the Doon, but this is doubtful. The black bear with the wliito crescent on the 
breast, similar to that of the Himaleyah, is not uncommon ; and the striped hyena is oooa* 
sionally found: the wolf is unknown ; the people have not even any name for it, which 
is rather strange, considering tha*t it is common in the neighbonring province of Saharan* 
poor, separated only by a range of liills. " 

• 

41. The elephants caught in the D jon, and particularly those of the Chandee pro¬ 
vince, arc considered by the pedple as a peculiarly line breed for riding elephants ; the 
Commissariat disapprove of them as being iiiifil for baggage animals; this may be true, 
but it is very doubtful wbetber tbe CoinmLssnriat have ever made the experiment, simply 
because the usual price of these elephants is far beyond the sum allowed for those 
bought for the service of Government, particularly of late years. The Sikhs arc the 
chief purchasers not only of tho clcphiints caught hero, but others brought from a dis¬ 
tance; and tho encreased demand for an article of luxury, such as riding elephants, 
indicates encreasc of wealth among the chiefs and landholders of the Punjab. ” 

*4 

46. The tigers and leopards arc very numerous. The latter are much the most daring 
in coming into the villages, and even occasionally pushiug open the mat door of a but, 
from which tlicy will take away goats and calves. They sometimes take their p'fey up a 
tree to devour it, or sit upon tbe branch ot a tree watching for prey: they are said to 
attack men, which leopards certainly do in other parts of India, but it is very doubtful 
whether a well authenticated instance of their doing so in tho Doon could be 
adduced, i. c. purposely by way of prey: they will do so in revenge when wounded, of 
whieh man;^ instances have occurred. The number of men and cattle killed is bat very 
small in proportion to the number of tigers and leopards, which apparently live chiefly 
on wild hogs and deer. In the course of six years no less than twenty-six tigers and 
uleopards have been killed within four miles of the station of Dchra, some of them close 
to tlie town, besides abundance in other parts of the province. Wild elephants have been 
seen within four miles of Dehra, and bears sometimes cross the parade. There is not 
probably a station in India where large game is found so near as it is to this. 

40. There is also the fox, like those of the plains, jackalls, wild dogs, wild cat», 
.several sorts, one of which is very pretty, being like a leopard in miniature ; squirrels, (tho 
common sort of the plains) weasels, which grow very large, bandicoots, monkies, 2 sorts, 
bundur and lungoor, rats and mice, caracals, a species of lynx, the bejoo, a species of 
badger, one more species of civet cat, and several sorts of pole cats are common* One of 
the latter, called tooluraleo or kosiab, is a pretty, lively, animated creature: it grows to 
about three feet long, of which the tail is about half: the hair is tawny at the roots with 
black ends, so that as one or ether of these predominates, the animal varies mach, some 

c 2 
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d^ppearing: tawny, some brown, and some almost black: the throat and opper part of the 
breast in all is tawny yellow, more or less bright. When domesticated, it may be allowed 
to run lose, and is the most playfnl animal in existence, being never still from day«break 
till dark. One of tltese was taken to England by Hr. Shore, and presented to the 
Zoological Society. The large fox of the hills, as big as that of England, is fonnd on the 
Mussooree and Landonr raugev the tip of Its tail is almost white. 

47. Of game, are deer six sorts—the mkhft or jurao, a fine large animal, with 
s^endid antlers ; khaknr or ruttooa, a small red deer, about 20 inches high, with dog 
eye teeth and small curved liorus, and makes a noise like a small dog’s bark; the cheetnl 
or spotted deer ; the jbank, a large red deer with branching horns ; para or bog deer; 
chikkra, a small deer with four horns. The natives mention an additional species—the 
dodur, a red deer, smaller than the cheetnl, bat these are rarely seen: it is something 
like the hog-deer, but when young is spotted with white wit retains a few spots when full 
grown. The roz and ncelgliaee are found in the lower range of hills: the former name is 
applied to tlie male, the latter to the female. The goorul (so called by the English,) but 
the proper name would be gweldr, (the Idr being conglomerated into one letter at the 
same time that the sound of each was beard: none but a Welshman could hope to suc¬ 
ceed) a species of antelope as large as a middle sizud goat, of a brownish grey color, 
with short black horns, slightly curved back, is found on the Mussooree and Laudour 
range, but it never descends to tlie valley. It may be observed that the same animal 
often has more than one name, some have a dozen, being differently named by the inhabi¬ 
tants of as many different adjoining petty provinces, it is in consequence ludicrous 
to hear the discussions among the half informed sporting gentlemen as to the correct 
name. There is perhaps none which has given rise to greater difference of opinion, or 
more fierce discussions than the word barasingha, which species of deer is the real 
barasingha. Now, wh&tever may be the case in other parts of India, in the Doon and 
hills there is no one deer to which the name barasingha is specially applied. The 
literal meaning of the word is " twelve tynes,” and is applied to any deer that has fine 
branching horns : idiomatically translated, its most correct synonyme in English would 
be the vulgar term “ wappera native would exclaim “ there goes a fine barasingha,” 
just as an English peasant might call out “ there goes a wapper,” and this is the real 
and simple truth in the matter which has already wasted as much breath as would serve 
for all the tattees in India were the wind to lull for a month. The hare, porcupines, (which 
grows to a very large size,) and wild pigs, are common. The hog is not very large, and is 
rarely found in ground sufficiently open to hunt. Tigers are seldom found in places 
which will allow of their being pursued upon elephants, and are usually killed by men 
who sit in a tree to watch, or by large parties on foot. * 

BIRDS. 

48. Birds of prey. Eagles three sorts—the black-headed, brown and fish eagles: 
common vultures and several smaller sorts, brown and white, which it is doubtful in 

' which class they would rank: kites, hawks, crows and ravens. 

' 49. Of game birds there is the peacock; one sort of pheasant (the kaliz) ; partridges, 

the black and grey; jungle fowl; quail several sorts ; curlew, snipe, and wild fowl, are 
occasionally seen, and now and t^cn a woodcock comes down from the hills i^r a 
heavy fall of snovr. The kalij, which is figured in Kirkpatrick’s Nipal, is the oidy 
pheasant found both on eool ridges as well as in the warm valleys. The golden green 
or impeyon, (the rnsac or moonal of the natives, the former name being given to the 
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cock the latter to the heo bird) the koklas or fuklas (phasi&mea pacrasin ;) and the. 
cher (pbattianos stacei) a reddish brown bird, with a long tail, spotted and barred with* 
black, are foand on the tops of the second range jost on the limits of the Doon. That 
beautiful bird, thesinghar churra (the horned pheasant of Latham), absurdly called by 
the English the argns, seeing that there is as much resemblance between the two as there 
is between a Guinea fowl and peacock, does not approach so near the valley. 

dOi There are many others, viz. parroqiiets two sorts, the red headed (the blossQ> 0 k 
headed of Latham) which is the male, the female having slate ^colored head, the bodies 
of both being green. A green one, with an orange and black ring round the neck, and 
one all green ; these are also male and female. Pigeons, the green and common {tine, 
while the kokia, with its beantifur moornful whistle, is found on the hills which rise 
just above theDoon. Doves four sorts, besidesan infinity of small and large beautiful 
plumaged birds, which it would enquire a naturalist to describe. Water-birds are scarce, 
excepting a largo species of black cormorant, of which there are great numbers in the 
spring on the Ganges and Jumna. A stray pelican sometimes makes his appearance. 
There are also three species of bornbill, one of which is rare; it is a splendid bird, with 
a horny crown on its head, and is caii.id by the people the bun-rao, prince of the forest. 

•• 

REPTILES. 

51. Reptiles, or at least what are usually denominated such, although naturalists 
may class them differently, are common enough. Snakes of several sorts, particularly 
water snakes. The only poisonous one hitherto known is the cobra-do-capcila, and that 
is rare. The boa is found in the woods and said to grow to an enormous size. The 
largest seen by anyone wlio can be depended upon, measured fifteen feet long and twenty- 
three inches in circumference. Frogs, lizards, guanas, and clikmelions are numerous. 
Scorpions abound in certain places and seasons, particularly utilfler the stones in the 
dry beds of streams. In the Kheree pass, in turning up a few slone.s, no less than ten 
were found one day. They are moderately poisonous, but in some of the narrow hotter 
valleys, within the hills, the poison is much more deadly, while those found on ridges 
five or six thousand feet high, are harmless. The leeches should he mentioned, which 
in the rains arc found in the grass, and even on tress, as well as in water. They are a 
great annoyance to every sort of animal, as they get uji their nostrils, and banging on by a 
sucker at the tail, would remain for months unless taken out by men. By watching for 
the leech (fatting out its head when the animal drinks, it may he pulled out. It is sup¬ 
posed that they get up the nostril when very small and rapidly grow to their full size; 
for an instance occurred of a leech being found up a woman’s nose. Had it been any 
size when it crept up, she must have perceived it at the time. 

FISH. 

53 . The native fisherman reckon twenty-four sorts, of which those only worth 
mentioning are the gonch, a fish something in shape like the English miller’s thumb, or 
“ bull-head," but this grows to four or five feet long, and several stone in weight: it has 
several rows of small teeth in the upper jaw and one row of large teeth in the under; this 
is found only in the Gunga or Jumna. The mkhk-sheer, which grows thirty or forty 
pounds weight, and when small, i. e. from one to seven or eight pounds, gives*the finest 
aport in fiy fishing to be bad perhaps in the world. What is extraordinary is, that such 
large fish shoold be found in abundance in streams not three feet deep. The sout about 
the same size as the m&hft-sheer. Some few small trout are also found. 
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■ INSECTS.' 

« , 

53 . Arc extremcloy namerons, and some very beautiful. Bco» are found iu the 
woods, but few people keep them. Sometime* during the rains the ground where it is 
swampy is perfectly illuminated by lire flies. 

HEIGHT ABOVE THE SEA. 

64. Tlie following heights of different places in the Boon are taken from Captain 
Herbert’s measurement Temple at Dheree is 2,308 feet above theses; Temple at Banmn- 
wala, there miles from Dheree,’about S.W. 2,220; iNalapannee or Kalunga Fort, .%286t 
Nuwada village, on the hill of the same name, 2,304; Koonja, near the Jumna at a point | 
of amileeastof the village, 1,018; Synpoor, 1,754; Tankat Sutheebag, 2,080; Mitteoberee, 
2,188; Rekikes, 1,427; crest of theTipiber pass, 2,338; ure^ of the ICiierec pass, 2,885—these 
two are in the lower range of hills—Hurdwar, 1,024. The level of the valley falls from 
Dchra towards the Gauges and Jumna, and towards the lower raiigo, and rises towards 
the second range of hills. Rajpoor, at the foot of the latter, and seven and half miles from 
Dehra,i8 probably 1,000 feet higher. The ridge of the second range of hills would average 
about 4,.500 feet above Dchra. Builraj, the highest point in the ridge. Is by the surveyors 
calculated to be 7,3(M) above tlie sea; a little behind this ridge lies another, that of Mar- 
mor, considerably higher, so niu^ so as greatly to obstruct tlic view of the snowy moun¬ 
tains from the first mentioned ridge. Suor Kundec Dobec, IG miles, as a crow flics N. E. 
from Dehra and visible from it, is more than 8,000 feet high. The hill of the Chor, N. W. 
from Dehra, at a considerable distance, is more than 13,000 feet. 

CLIMATE. 

% 

65. The climate of the valley partakes something of that of Bcng.’il, hut modified 
by being more elevated above the sea, and ip^a higher latitude ; taking the year through¬ 
out, it is about seven degrees cooler thap Benares. The cold weather commences a little 
earlierT and lasts a little longer than iu the plains; but there are none of those very cold 
westerly winds in the morning, which are sometimes experienced there : the atmosphere 
contaio.s much more damp. The rains commence a few days earlier and end about the 
same time ; they are not much heavier but much more continued : in an ordinary rainy 
season there are rarely above two or three days together without rain. There are nsnally 
two or three days’ heavy rain about the end of December or beginning of Japuary, again 
in February, in March, and in the beginning of April; a shower now and then in May and 
June, during which months hail often acoompanics the rain ; the rains have been men¬ 
tioned. Rain fur a day cr two usually falls about the end of October or beginning of 
November. In January and February, almost always, in March often, and some times in 
November or April, rain fulls in the Duon. Snuw falls on the second range of hills. It has 
been known to fall in the Doon : it full and lay for a short time in the month of February, 
1814, but this only occurs perhaps oucc in the memory of man. There are nohot 

i^inds,*' but the sun iu summer is excessively powerful; as a compensation for which, gc- 
i^ally about sunset, a cool breeze sets in from the hills and lasts all night. 

5G. The following are taken from a journal kept by the civil oOiccr in charge of the 
Ddon. The year commencing from the 1st February, 1823, to 31st January, 1824, was an 
ordinary^one. The second ending 31st January, 1825, and the third ending 3Lst Jauuary, 
1826, were both unusnally dry and Oottse<|UciiUy hot years. The fourth ending Slat Jana- 
ary, 1827, was rather a wet year ;.so by taking the first, tliird and fourth years, n tolerable 
average may be made, accurdiog to which is the following;— 
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Unfortunately no one in thc«/)oon has a pluviometrc, or probably the difference 
between the quantity of rain fallen in different years, would be rather more than ap¬ 
pears by merely comparing; the number of days on whicK.it fell; on the whole the climate 
is much more damp than that of the plains, and to this dampness and continued cloudy 
atmosphere, in the rainy season, and occasionally so throughout the year, more than to 
*the quantity of rain that falls, it may probably bo attributed that the various sorts of rice 
thrive so well. During the hot weather there are many days in which a fleecy haze, par¬ 
tially or totally covers the atmosphere : this, although sufficient to prevent some fruit 
from ripening, is not such as to be called clouds. • 

« 

In consequence of a rainy squall coming on suddenly in the hot weather, the transi¬ 
tions are sometimes very groat and ^^^n: several times has it been seen to falW to U 
degrees in half an hour, and on one occasion of this ^rt the thermometer fell 23" in one 
hour. 


67. Thunder is much louder than in the plains; lightning often falls. During the 
last four years not loss than five houses have been burnt from tliat cause, in and about 
the cantODD^nts at Dehra, where it seems fall more than in any other part of the Doon. 
Concerning lightning the people in Gurhwall bordering on, and in some parts of the 
Doon, have an extraordinary idea, that if any person standing close to a spot where 
lightning falls, should be able to throw water on it, it would then be unable to rise to the 
heavens (which they believe it to do) and the person would find on the spot a lump 
of gold, about a cubit long, and as thick as a man’s arm. Earthquakes happen occa¬ 
sionally; they are usually very slight, and that in July, 1803, is the only very severe 
one on record; part of the Sikh temple was tlirown down and many of the walls cracked, 
which remain so to this day. The thunder storms which usher in the rains, are 
very sublime, and there is perhaps no grander sight than to stand on some part of the 
Mussooree range on which the sun is shining, and to witness a thunder storm either in 
the opposite range of Manner, or in the valley below. At times the clouds cover the 
whole valley like a sea, while ever and anon the tops of the lower hills appear like so 
many islands. At the same time the lightning is fiafbiug as bright as the sun for the mo¬ 
ment in zig-zag streaks, which seem to roach to the heavens, and the thunder rolling in 
far louder peals, and of a different description of sound than is heard in England. 
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What with the reTerberation from the bills, and the rapid succession of the claps, it may 
be beard sometimes in an uninterrupted roll for two or three hours together. At others, 
it begins at an immense distance in murmurs of a few seconds each, and at a few mi¬ 
nutes intervals, as tiie storm approaches, the peais enorease in frequency and loudness, 
till when over the spectator’s bead, the repeated vollics of a hundred cannons would fall 
short of the roar of the heavens : after which the storm retreats as gradually as it ap¬ 
proached. Tiie peculiar sound of the thunder is worth noting. It sometimes has the 
sharp sound of the word ** crack” if one could fancy it pronounced with the loudness above 
Ibentioned : fit others, it has a hollow clanking sound, as if an enormous beil was struck 
at the same time that a round of artillery was fired, and the long rolls have tiie sound- 
of what one may imagine would be caused by a succession of enormous avalanchesi 

58. The cleared parts of the Doon are healthy enough, but the jungly parts are very 
mncii the contrary. A register of tlic thermometer has been regularly kept for more 
than a year. It is taken five times a da)', viz., at just after day-break, at 10 a , m., 
at \% at 3 P. M., aud at 10 p. u. It may be observed that in some months the average of 
the observations at 12 is higher than of tlioss at 3 p. m. The following general average is 
deduced from observations at four periods, viz., of the coldest, i. e. just after day-break 
of the hottest weather at 12 or at 3 P. M. which ever should be so, of 10 a. m. and 10 p. m. 


General average. I Table sliowing ut each month. 


I _Highest [Lowest [ Difference j 


1826 

August 

78i 

1826 

August 

yo 




September 

78 


September 

91 


25 


October 

73 


October 

86 


26 


November 

64 


November 

70 

44 

26 


December 

56 


Dece mber 

71 

42 

29 

1827 

January 


1827 

January 

63 

371 

30| 


February 

oDi 


February 

73 

45 

28 


March 

0.'j3 


March 

86 

48 

38 


April 

73J 


April 

93 

53 

40 


May 

82 


May 

98 

64 

.34 : 


June 

84 


Ijjhnc 

101 

71 

30 1 


July 

823 

. 

IXly 

94 

72 

22 


Average of the whole year 70^. 

Highest 101 on the 7th June at both 12 and 3 p. m. 
Lowest 373 on 4th January at day-break. 


Greatest diflerenceGSj. 

Average of the year 1827-28 

Of the whole year.'. 70J 

Highest. 102 

Lowest. S', 

Great dilTercnce. 67 


N. B. The greatest dilTerence of the average of any one whole month from the 
corresponding month of the preceding year was 2i degrees. 

SOIL. 

59. The sail is, generally speaking, good, some of it very rich; and even spots which 
appear %o fall of stones as to be absolutely useless, produce very fine corps : this is the 
ease near Jakkun. It appears to be a mixture of black earth, clay and sand, but I am 
not sufficient of an agricultural ebmnist to describe it scientifically. 
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FORESTS. 

60. For timber trees are immense tracts of sal or sakoo, some of it very tine; some 
toon, fine and large ; sheesoii, or sissoo, the grain of wbicb is coarse, nor does the tree 
ever grow very large. Whether this may be attributed to the soil and climate being 
unfavourable to the tree, or to its being cut down to born lime,—for as all the sheeson trees 
are on the banks of streams abounding in Iime*stone, it is nearest at hand for that 
pose,—is worth enquiry and experiment; the khyr, a heavy red>wood, used for the pestles 
of sugar-mills, and from which the khut or terra japanica is made, is common enough: 
it is a tree which ordinarily grows td' about twenty feet high, with a stem of abdut a 
foot diameter ; but they are sometimes found larger; its branches are well covered with 
strong crooked thorns. The mode of preparing the khut is by cutting the wood into very 
small pieces or chips, which is soaked in water and then placed in small earthen pots in 
circles, one above the other, with a fire in the middle—the water is evaporated by boiling 
when the residuum forms the khut. 

• 

61. The dak, syjna, a large tree, the wood of wliich smells like horse raddish—when 
young the roots are used to pieSfe—siris, a tree somctliing like the sal, and numerous 
others arc found. The gigantic creepers which arc seen all over the forests, should not 
be omitted: some of lliesu are 40 and &) feet long, without any intermediate support, and 
measure nearly 3 feet in eircuuifereiice. They arc perfectly soft and would He on the 
ground %vithout support, consequently it is diflieult to conceive how they came into suoli 
positions,—the name of one of the largest is the maljun ; the cheer, a sort of coarse fir, 
is found on both ranges of hills, but nut in the valley itself; few arc to be found above 
a foot ill diameter, although it grows much larger in some parts of the hills; its wood 
answers for rafters, or to make coarse boxes, provided it bo kept froKuthe wet, which soon 
causes it to decay. 


FRUIT TREES. 

62. The wild fruit trees are the pear, goolur, fig, blackberry, white raspberry, 
kurondu, lemon, strawberries, and possibly many others : of these the blackberry 
and white raspberry only are eatable, and these arc inferior to an English blackberry, but 
the lemon has a most delicious aromatic scent. The planted fruit trees are chiefly those 
common totfie plain.s. The following arc usually Gner, viz., pomegranate, lemon, guava 
and plantain; the apple, nudberry, orange, lime, loquat, plumb, greengage, jack, are 
as good as in the plains ; poaches, grapes, strawberries, mangoes do not seem to thrive: 
the latter probably would were it grafted and care taken of it, but no one seems do so, 
and the trees now existing are very old. Cherry, appricot, walnut and some others are 
brought from the hills, but do nut prosper. 

VEGETABLES. 

63. The common native vegetables, such as onions, metee, palig, sou, a large 
reddish, chowlyee, booth or banjun, rauitooree,’ urundh toorec, toorur, a sort of yam, 
seem to thrive well as also the kuddoo, al, and chuehyida, which are of the meldh kind, 
and usually are planted so as to spread over the roofs of the houses. The return fretm 
all sorts of English vegetables has hitherto been so poor, both in quality and quantity, as 
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to render them hardly worth planting. Potatoes are very poor, and, indeed, those grown 
in the Massoree range and in Jaunsar are far inferior to the prodace of Futtebgorh or 
Patna; their only advantage is that they ripen two months sooner; and it is eonsid^ed 
a treat to get the new potatoes at a time when the old ones are scarce eatable. 

64. The soil and climate of the Boon is apparently so favorable, that were any one 
to make the attempt wiio understood agrtcuUore and gardening, both practically and 
theoretically, it is probable that the productions of both cold and hot o#ihtrles would be 
jSand to thrive. The moisture of the climate is very favorable to many plants. The small 
Bengal plantain, for instance, which requires great care even at Suharunpoor, itself a 
moist place compared with the centre and lower Doub, flourishes in the Boon without 
either watering or manuring. From four stems received in Becember, 1823, in Cve years 
more than a hundred had been produced: the fruit was extremely fine, although longer 
in coming to perfection than in Bengal. One drawback to horticulture is the extreme 
luxuriance of the vegetation; on a peach tree, pruned in December, many of the new 
sprouts were by the end of the succeeding rains as tiuck as a man’s wrist. A bamboo 
in about five months has been known to grow dioru than six feet; some sissoo trees planted 
in the rains of 1823, then .'ibont two feet high, by Mr. Shore, in the Kbacherce ground, 
flourished well, and in five years grew to mure than twen^ feet in height, the stem being as 
thick as a man’s thigh, l^rour this it may be inferred that the reason why few large sissoo 
trees are found in the forests alluded to a little way back, is that they are cut down to 
burn lime. During the cold weather English vegetables and some other plants are stunted 
by the want of sun, occasioned by a cuiisUnt fleecy haise, and no sooner does the warmth 
of spring revive them, than they run up to seed. It is probable that art would obviate all 
these defects and cause the production of both hot and cold climates to thrive in the 
Boon. * 


SlIllBBS AND FLOWERS. 

.63^. There * are a great variety of shurbs, among which are numerous tborney ones. 
The nettle grows into a bush 10 or feet high, and would yield sticks nearly as thick 
as a man’s wrist the young sprouts arc eaten. Of flowers, there arc many sorts, among 
others the violet and primrose arc cutunion. The general beauty of the scenery of the 
Boon strikes every one who enters it, whether he uome from tho plains, or from a tour 
of any length in the hills. In the former case, the traveller is struck by the hills being well 
clothed with trees, which surround him, forming'u strong contrast to the pionotonous 
level ho has just quitted; by the verdure, the richness of tho fuliage, and by the 
beautifully clear streams running over beds of gravel or pebbles. In the latter case, 
after toiling over the most rugged paths the eye is gratified by the almost level soil of 
the valley, and by the richness of the cultivation in those parts, which bear the mark of 
the hand of man. The various color of the fuliage of difl'erent sorts of trees, adds 
much to the brilliancy of tliarsuencry, and there is nut perhaps a finer forest view to be 
found any where, than presents itself on looking up the Ciiiigcs, from the hill above 
Hurdwar, about the beginning of April. At that season the sissoo trees which cover the 
islands with which the river is studded, are arrayed in their spring dress of the most 
beaatiful light green: the forest of sal, on the other hand, which clothes the range of hills 
rising on the opposite side of the river, has not yet shed its autumn livery; the leaves 
display dvery tint between brown, lawny, yellow and red, and the constrast is one of 
the most brilliant that can be imagined. Were there but cultivation and the habitations 
of man on the level between the river and bills, the scenery would be perfect. 
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66. On ascending the feootid range, or ffrand bills, all is changed: there is little 
deserriag the name of beauty; all is grand and sublime, a mass of stapendons ravines 
on a gigantic scale. No distinct ranges, but an ocean of nigged raonntains, some bare 
and rocky, somb clothed with grass, and others covered by the finest trees, above which 
the white peaks of the Himaleyah, wrapped in tlicir eternal snows, shoot np into the very 
heavens. It requires sometime to accustom the eye to understand the gigantic scale of 
these mountains: a gun is fired, and the sound scarce reaches a quarter of the distance to 
a peak from w%itll.^e sportsman expects the eclio; ridges that seem but a mile or two off 
are two or thrar^ay’s journey di.Uancc, and on asking what are those blueish spots anST 
ants on the opposite ridge, one discovers (licm to be the slated houses of a village and 
cattle grazing around. It is in such scenes as these that the nothingness of man is 
displayed. The very eagles soaring from their airy, and in a few minutes settling on a 
distant ridge which it would take a man a whole day's toil to attain, seem of a superior 
nature;'and one is no longer surprise. J that nn ignorant and simple race should in 
imagination have peopled almost every peak with a deity. On aserndiug one of these 
ridges from the warm valley helov/, t!io pare and bracing nature of the air inspires an 
elastic buoyancy of spirits that would iiidnl^rc itself in almost childish glee and gambols; 
but the sunset presents the most pecull ir view. As the day declines, the low vallies are 
first cast into deep shade, while t^e ridges are still smiling ; these are gradually covered 
by shade, and tiie snowy peaks alone retain Ihcir tints of delicate rose colour; a few 
minutes more and these are changed to the most death-like paleness, exhibiting as strong 
a contrast as may be imagined in a human being in the height of health and beauty 
suddenly becoming a corpse. 


AGRICULTURE. 


07. The land is ploughed from once to seven or eight manure is used for 

sugar-cane, and sometimes for rice. The chief crop is the kliureep or sitonnec, of 
which the grain most sown is rice. The first so: t is sown only in beds which can be 
irrigated, at different times, from the inidtlc of March to the beginning of June. The 
ealcnlation is three seers * per bigga of the land into which it is to be transplanted : 
probably 150 seers per bigga are sown in the beds. It is transplanted from the beginning 
of June totbe middle of August, tocompeusute for which trouble, that of weeding is saved, 
so that on the whole this sort is considered the most advantageous; but only choice 
portions of land arc adapted for it. Nine men will transplant a puka bigga in a day. The 
second sort*is sown in the end of March or beginning of April, in fields, like wheat. For 
this the laud is ploughed on an average twice or tliree times. The third sort is sown in 
the beginning of July or as soon as the rains have well moistened the ground; large fields 
are chosen for it, in which embankments arc made to retain the water a few inches deep 
in beds : one ploughing is sufficient. The seed is first soaked in water for three or four 
days, then rolled up in balls of the s6omaloo bush leaves, the fermentation of which 
produces considerable heat, (mangoes and plantains are often ripened in this way) for as 
much longer ; when the grains begin to sprout, they arc then thrown into the above men* 
tioned beds; after about twenty days, the crop is harrowed, which renders it more abun¬ 
dant and destroys the grass. 

68. Mnndooa is the next in quantity, and is sown: one sort called dooliq, in the 
end of May, the other called bbatrooa in the end oT June ; for it the land requires five 
to eight ploughings. 

D 2 
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60. The seooDd sort of rice, and the niondooa, require weeding; the former twice. 
For this the owners of thirty or forty different fields join together, and making a long 
line weed each others fields in rotation, with music, composed of drams and a sort of 
hautboy to cheer them; the owner of each field in his turn pays the musieians. Almost 
every man Is provided with an iiinbrella made of strips of bamboo and thatched with dry 
leaves. 


70. The rubbec or same crop is inferior in quantity to the kbureep; but every year 
oRre and more land is devoted to it, which is advantageous, as wheat contains much 
more nourishment than the khureep grains. For wheat and barley the land is ploughed 
from five to eight times; the other grains arc sown in small quantities. 

71. The following table shows the average produce of the diflerent grains:— 


KHUREEP CROP. 


drain. 

Seer per hiflga 
required fur 
seed. 

Prodvee per 
biffffa in seers. 

How many fold. 

Average price per 
rupee pucka seer. 

Rice, 1st sort. 

■3 

2(M) 

mm mm 

%5 ! 

2d sort. 

13 

240 


40 

3d sort. 

6 

100 


35 

Mnnilnoa. 

2 

100 

80 

50 

Ord. 

2 

KO 

40 

25 

Koolat orGahat. 

2 

40 

20 

30 

Jungoora or Soiifc. 

2 

80 

40 

50 

Oil Seeds. 





Til. 

\ 

2 

40 

80 

30 

Tooreew. 

< 6 

85 

17 

35 

Robbee. 





Wheat. 

13 

120 


35 

Barley. 

10 

240 

24 

40 

Gram (Cbuna). 

10 

“160 

16 

35 very little 

oaida..*.. 

5 

80 

16 

60 [sown. 

Mussoorce. 

5 • 

80 

16 

35 

Oil Seeds. 





Ulsee. 

5 

40 

8 

30 

Serson. 

2 

80 

40 

35 


Where there is convenience for irrigation, it is used for the rubbec occasionallyr; but in an 
ordinary season, what rain fails is sufficient. Manure would doubtless improve it greatly, 
but although in many villages they have abundance from their cattle, their apathy pre¬ 
vents their taking the trouble to make nse of it. Oats have been sown by a few English 
gentlemen and succeed tolerably well. The wheat straw is not so long as that which grows 
in the plains. 

.73. In the khureep crop, Juwar, bujra, mukkas, (Indian com) eopas (cotton,) and 
MIp* others are sown in gardens in small quantities. A grain called tor, which in appear- 
.Higee is like the urrur of the plains, is sown in some places in the ground from whieir 
•'inandooa has been cut. One ploughing is sufficient: it is sown in the end of February or 
beginning of March, and reaped in the February following; a little sugar cane is also 
planted tfnd sugar is made from it; t^e process is similar to the plains, but it does not 
appear to thrive well. 
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73. The “ keel” cultivation should be described. It is made on the steep banks of 
ravines or hills, which are covered with underwood, and is practicable in the same 
place once in from six to twelve years. The underwood is cut in January and left to 
dry: in the end Apriiit is burnt, and the ashes form the manure. The grain is then 
thrown on it, as the steepness of the ground would prevent any ploughing or harrowing. 
Mundooa, moog, inarsu, and some others are the grains thus sown ; sometimes two or 
more mixed together. 

74. The most ordinary routine of crops, if Ihe land is good, is rice the second sort 

■own in the beginning of April, and cut in the cud of August or beginning of September. 
Then wlicat sown in the end of October or beginning of November, cut in April and May. 
Then til sown in the middle of June, cut in Oetoher or November, after which the land lies 
fallow till April, thus giving three crops in two years Some rich land u ill yield two crops 
annually of rice and wheat. Some land is kept cutirel.v for the riilibee, and others again 
for the khurcep: this is more probably from the, in most villages, large quantity of land 
in proportion to the people. Osuallv in breaking up grass jungle land, mundooa is 
sown for the first crop, sometimes rice; in which case the ploughing is commenced 
some months before the sowings. If the laud be broke up for the rubbee crop, wheat is 
the first grain sown. *• 


7.5. The people have an admirable plan of fencing in their fields, which border on 
the high road,ora jungle iniiabiled by deer, with a hedge of dry prickly bushes; this 
prevents much loss, and all complaints and quairels about trespasses of cattle (of which 
there is so muoh in the plains) and by saving them in a great measure the trouble of 
watching their crops, allows tiiciu to work as labourers between the sowing and catting 
of the wheat, ft is a pity they could not icarn to make living isedges, for which the 
soomaloo bush to be found every where, is admirably suited, as it treated like the 

English quick-set and does nut require watering: but although the English gentlemen 
at Debra have set them the example, by .showing praeticaliy how to do it, none have 
imitated it. It would not take more trouble the first year, about half as much in each 
of the second and third, and not a fourth ns much in every .sueuoeding year, as it requires 
annually to make the dry thorn hedges; and the trimming the living hedge would at the 
same time afford fire-wood. 


CATTLE. 

76. The cattle arc perhaps rather smaller than in the plains, and of all colors,_ 

chiefly white. The average price of those of the poorer cultivators, is 20 IW a pair; 
the richer have them worth 40 Us-; these are procured from the hill men, who buy the 
year old calves from the Doon people fur (* or 6 lie- each, and taking great care of them, 
re-sell when full grown to those from whom tliey bought tlieni, often for as much as 40 Rs- 
a pair. This is an excellent mode of turning to use the surplus grain of the hill villages, 
for which from the want of roads there would otherwise be no market. On a rough 
estimate the cattle in the Doon may be 30,000; buffaloes 3,000; some of the people keep 
horses for their own riding. There are now about 100 carts in the Doon. Of goats, there 
are few, both plain and hill goats seem to thrive well; numbers of Ihe former are brought 
up weekly to sell for food in the Sirmoor Battalion ynes, as the Goorkas and hillmen 
are as fond of animal food as the English. There are also a few sheep: the plain 
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sheep thrive welt enough, hut those from the killi require great care at any time and 
then rarely outlive a rainy season." 

WATER MILLS. 

77. Some portion.s of grain are ground by hand, but by far the greater part by water 
mills, called gur&t or punehnkee. These arc composed of two stones, and a wheel on which 

'^he water falls, all fixed boirignntally. The stones are from 2 to 3 feet diameter; the 
under one, which is fixed, isafootor a foot and'l^f thick; the upper, which tdoves with the 
water whoe^ is not much more than half that thickness. With a fall of water 10 or 12 
feet, ten man pakhee (u mun is BO pounds avoirdupois) may be ground in a day or night. 
Some are even on a scale large enough to grind 20 or 2ii mans. The price paid for 
grinding is usually two seers pur mun. One boy is suflicient to attend a water mill. 
The cheapness of grinding by these mills Is strongly exemplified at certain seasons when 
wheat is brought up from Suliarunpoor to supply the Dehra market. The distance is 
forty-four miles,"and notwithstanding the,expense of carriage and the shop-keeper’s 
profit, the flour at Dchra is sold at ucuily the same price as it is at Subarunpoor, wiiero 
the corn is ground by tiie hand. 

MINES. 

78. There arc none; lint the remains of some iron mines are extant, near the 
village of Kuttcr Puller, near which the Jumna enters the Doon. They never were of 
suflicient consequence to yeild a revenue to Government, but were occasionally worked 
at leisnre hours by the people, who held the village: this has been deserted many years. 

* 

ROCKS. 

7p. Of the lower range the rocks are chiefly sand-stone; here and there large 
lumps, and even beds, of conglonie^atc or pudding stone, excessively hard. The second 
range is chiefly composed of clay-slate: a chalky sort of lime or whitening and many 
other descriptions are found there, but this require a geologist to describe properly. 
Gypsum is found in large lumps near the dripping rock. There are some particularities 
in the lower range of hills worth noting. The crest of the ridge is in some places 
composed of heaps of round smootlic stones, from the size of a man’s fist,to that of his 
head, imbedded in a substance that appears like a mixture of sand and mortar, so hard 
as to wear the best steel pick axes to tlie roots in a week in cutting through it. At the 
crest of the Kberee pass this composition is found in a large mass: it has been cat 
through almost perpendicularly, yet remains like a wall without failing for one or two 
seasons, after which the combined clTects of exposure to the atmosphere and rains causes 
it to begin crumbling away. These rounded stones may be found imbedded sometimes 
singly, sometimes several together, deeply in the sand-stone rock, the formation of 
mhicb appears to be continning. The exterior portion of this sort of rock is generally 
'iolerably hard, while the interior is soft; this, however, gradually hardens on being 
exposed to the atmosphere; the progress is fairly perceptible from year to year. 

80. * The strata, of which the valley is composed, seems to oontain a great variety of 
soils, as may be gathered from tfie following statement of diflerent kinds met with in 
digging the well in the Government office ground at Dehra. 
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Particulars of the strata observed in sinking a well shaft abont half a* milo south of 
the town of Debra.' 


Feet. Total 


6 

d 

4 

9 

9 

18 

2 

20 

3 

23 

8 

31 

3i 

3il 

n 

3(i 

2 

38 

22 

60 

2 

62 

l(i 

73 

12 

90 

3r> 

12.1 

3 

128 

3 

131 

13 

144 

a 

149 

9 

1.18 

4 

162 

G 

168 

3 

171 

3 

174 

3i 

1772 


182 

i 

1824 

2J 

186 

4 

IB-IJ 

18j 

204 

d 

209 


2094 


211 


218 

34 

2214 

1 

2224 

34 

226 


Detcription. 


Fine black mould with a few stones. 

Ueddisli earth, mixed with gravel. 

Loose sand and gravel, large stones mixed. 

Loose sand and gravel, mixed with reddish clay. 

Still' reddish clay. " 

Still'yellow clay. 

Sand and gravel, mixed with a little red clay. 

Stiir reddish clay. 

Sand and gravel. 

StilT red clay. 

Clay, sand and gravel mixed. 

Sand and gravel. 

Still' yellow clay, with a little .sand. 

Sand and gravel with a few round stones. 

Ditto, blocks of conglomeratoLii the uoitli and west side. 

Sand and gravel. 

Sand and gravel, with tolerably sized stones. 

Ditto ditto, Slones iiyrgcr. 

Ditto ditto, with pieces of conglomerate. 

Ditto ditto, with enormous stones, some of them more than a yard cube. 
Congloineralc on 3 sides the west, north and cast, gravel 4(h. 

Sand and gravel, moist oeoasionaliy with pieces of conglomerate. 

A bed of conglomerate all over the well. 

Layers of sand and gravel, and of conglomerate, alternately, about six 
inches thick 
Sand and gravel. 

A bed of cuiiglomcratc, four inches thick, uudu’ it water but scanty. 

Sand and clay. 

Conglomerate, a bed or layer about four inches tbicK. 

Sand and gravel, ratiier loose occasioiinlly : pieces of^onglomcrate, occa¬ 
sionally .solid blocks ICUlbs. in weight. 

Sand and gravel very moist; smail pieces of conglomerate. 

Conglomerate over half the well, under which water was found. , ^ 
lied clay. 

Sand and gravel, very moist, mixed witIi*congIomcrate, a considerable spring 
found. 

Blackish clay, with angular fragments of clay slate. 

A layer of conglomerate. 

Gravel. 


MANUFACTURES. 

81. There are but few manufactures iu the Doon, and those very poor. Some blan¬ 
kets, cotton clotli, mats, and baskets and earthen pots comprise perhaps the whole. The 
potters understand the use of the wheel. Almost the only artiGcers are carpenters and 
blacksmiths, who can do little more than make articles of husbandry. In Debra, of 
course, are one or two tolerable good workmen. There are few goldsmiths ; only one bra¬ 
zier. The people make a very useful sort uf oloakof dried leaves, pinned together with 
thorns, called a moonkee : those arc used chiefly by the peasantry when employed in 
their agricultural pursuits. Umbrellas made of tho same material, supported on a light 
cane frame, are sold for three pioe each: a better sort of umbrella, covered with the 
birch bark, and ornamented with peafowl featbers,^sc]ls for from eight annas*to two 
rupees. There are one or two blaoksmiths attached to the bazar of the Sirmoor Batta¬ 
lion, who can make the kookree or crooked Nipal dagger, as well as. the boojaii, or 
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khara, a weapon something between a sword and bill book ; but the workmanship is 
very inferior to that of Nipal. The scabbards of these weapons are very neatly orna¬ 
mented by long thin strips of the qiiill part of the peacock's feather: this is worked into 
the leather in flowers or other fancy patterns: it is sometimes done so neatly and 6nely 
as to appear like thread. 

82. A few boats arc built on the banks of the Ganges and Jumna, and carried into 
the plains fur sale. 

COMMERCE. 


8 .1. The coinmorcc of the cunnlry should be divided into two heaihs, that between 
the Ooun and hills, and between the Oooii and plains ; it is, however, diflicull to draw 
the precise line, because much of what is brought from the plains, is both fur the Uoon 
and bill consumption ; and part of what comes from tlie hills is fur the plaius as well 
as tbe Uoon. 

84. The produce of the Uoon carried to the plains, consisted of timbers, bamboos, 
lines, khut (terra japanica) rice, sumulimes other grainy. 

86 . The Doon receives copper, brass and hard-ware, cotton cloth, some blankets, 
salt, the bodarce sort from iSainiir, sugar, both kund and goor, tobacco, dried fruits and 
spice, and usually at one season of the year wheat. 

86 . To the hills are taken brass, copper, and hard-ware, cotton cloths, sugar (goor 
only) salt, fine blankets, coarse ornaments and pewter fur making them, and spices. 

c 

87. From the hills arc brought coarse blankets, rice, ginger, turmeric, red pepper, 
hooka pipes, (made of a reed called rungal) booj (birch bark) honey, wax (these in 
smalt quantities) lak, gum, resin and many sorts of roots, mosses or other substances, 
used either in dyeing or in medicines. 

88 . The people estimate the trade of the Doon, exports at forty-five or fifty thousand 
rupees, and imports at about double that; but it is obvious that sucli guesses are very 
little to be depended upon, particularly as tbe above contains a fallacy cither in the 
amount of goods or in their value, since it is impossible for any country or |)iovince for a 
continuance to import so much more tlian they export. It is probable that the whole 
tiadc of the Doon of every sort does nut exceed 20(1’,fXK) rupees, and that the imports 
from the plains do somewhat exceed the exports, on account of Delira being the head¬ 
quarters of the Sirmoor Battalion, to pay which requires about 60,000 rupees in addition 
to what is derived from the revenue of the provinces after paying tbe civil establishment 
This is annually brought up in cash from Suharunpour, and part of it finds its way back 
in the purchase of sugar, salt and other produce of the plains, required by the men of 
the corps. The establishiiioutuf the convalescent depOt at Landour, will of ooure cause 
a ^usiderable influx of capital, and corresponding benefit to the province. 

8t>. There is no doubt that the exportation of grain from the Doon to the plains 
miglit be greatly encreased, and will be, unless the uonvalcscont depAt bo greatly eti- 
crea.sed so as to consume the whole,'which is much to be desired, as the Doon as yet has 
^ly agritmltural produce to give in exchange fur other commodities ; bat as if to cheek 
every attempt of tbe inhabitants to ronsc tliemselves from the apathy into which they 
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bad fallen, until an English functionary resided in the Doon, the natire officer in chargu 
of the rorenae, prevented grain being exported, for fear it should become scarce in the 
Doon. However, a parellei instance might bo cited of an Engiish civil functionary 
having the same notions. 

90. There is a curious fact worth noting, which without some explanation would 
seem erroneous, viz., that grain is at one season of the year carried from the Doon to the 
plains, and at another brought from the plains to the Doon, although the market price 
in the plains may be, and usually is, higher at the latter time than at the former. Th6* 
explanation is, first, the want of capitalists in the Doon; second, that the population is 
almost entirely agricultural; and, thirdly, that the same individuals who sell are not those 
who rebuy at Saharunpoor. At the harvest the landholders and cultivators reserve grata 
enough for their own annual consumption, for seed, and usually a little to sell in retail ; 
tlio rest they are obliged to dispose of at once to enable them to pay their rent, but 
small as the consumption at Dclira is, the capitalists who deal in grain are nnablo to 
store more than enough for a portion r-f the year’s supply, and it is carried to the plains, 
for sale. When the stored grain has been efinsumed, the shop-keepers, who supply tho 
bazar, are necessitated to procure more from wherever it may be obtainable. The hills 
supply enough of tho autumn gray|s, rice, mundooa, &c., while those of the spring crop, 
wheat and barley, are brought from Saharunpoor. Nunc of the agricultural class supply 
themselves from the bazar, nor do the whole of the sepahccs and gentlemen’s servants 
at Deiira, but a portion of these classes ; and the explanation of this may be given as a 
reason why there has always existed some difliculty in keeping up a good bazar for the 
ordinary food of the people, either in the town of Dchra, or in the lines of the Battalion. 

91. The Sirmnor Battalion, although from its origin called a Goorka corps, is now 
chiefly composed of men from tho adjuiuiiig hill provinces, many whose homes are 
not more than from one to tlirco days’ journey distant from Dchra. These are supplied with 
grain by their relations, to whom in return they give part of their savings ; others buy it a 
mull at a time from the neighbouring landholders at a cheaper rate than they c^n get 
it in the bazar, and tho only class who deal rcgulcyrly with the shop-keepers, are the 
spendthrift sepahccs and servants who never possess any cash, but who take their month’s 
supply on credit, and pay their bills on the issue of pay. 


92. The mode of conveyance to the plains is chiefly by oarriage cattle, bullocks,' 
poneys, and Stomc few camels. A very small proportion of goods are conveyed by men. 
Carts are only as yet used for conveyance of the jungle produce to the plains, and almost 
the whole of them belong to merchants from that part. Hill produce l.s brought to the 
Doon entirely by men. The greater part of the timber is floated in rafts down tlie 
Ganges and Jumna—Lucker-ghat on the former, and RaJ-gliat on the latter, are the chief 
points of embarkation. The rafts are made very long and narrow fur the shooting down 
the rapids, W'hich extend in each river for some miles after they deboucho on the plains. 
These rapids are so shallow and stony as not to admit the passage of the smallest laden 
boat; hut flat bottomed boats, which are built within llie Doon, can be taken down to tho 
plains with great care and trouble. The size of the boats usually built is probably eqnal 
to about ton tons of our measurement; thirty or forty men walk along the bank, restraining 
the impetus of the boats by means of long ropes, and thus they are allowed to drop 
slowly down. It would be possible with some fifty or^sixty men to drag a boat»of tho 
above size up the rapids, but it is rarely done. It is a curious circumstance that tho 
name for a rapid should be quite different on the Ganges and Jumna; by the raft mna 
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of the former it le caHed golla, by those of the latter bhegar; eaeh name is quite 
nnknown to those who use the other. Quere. It is possible that among the migrations that 
have taken place in India, the ancestors of the raftmen on each river conld have come 
from different parts of the eonntry.i 

93. Near the jungly villages of the Saharnnpoor district, nndcr the lower range of 
hills, about 1,.500 llrinjaris reside, possessing about 15,000 bullocks; they chiefly gain 
their livcliliood by transporting the jungle produce, on their own account, but are ready 

hire out their cattle to any body who wants them; some of these, in particular three 
fine old men, who live near Imlec, were with L'>rd Lal^e in his campaign in the Punjab. 
The‘usual hire of a poney to Saharnnpoor Is eaa rupee for the trip; of a bullock 
eight annas. 

94. The Dchra merchants deal chiefly with those ('f the town of Saharunpoor: 
those of Jhano, Bhojpoor and Rekikes, deal with the Kunkul merchants. A hoondee, 
or native banker’s draft, could not bo jjrocurcd in Dchra or any other town but 
Saharunpoor.^ 

95. The trade from Ilindoostan to Kashmecr at «dne time passed through the Doon, 
The disorders in the Punjab and Saharunpoor, consequent on the breaking up of the Mogul 
empire, stopped the usual channel of trade by that route, and obliged the caravans to go 
by the hills. They started from Nujeebahad, passed through the Chnndeo Purgunnah, 
crossing the Ganges at Luckur-ghat and thence to Debra, and quitted the Doon after cros¬ 
sing the Jumna at Raj-ghat, from whence they proceeded up the Kcarda Doon to Naliun 
and through the hills. When Forster passed up in 1782, the Chandee province belonged 
toSreenugur, and Lai Dhang, at the very foot of the hills, was the residence of an oflicer, 
on the part of that Government, stationed to collect the toll; the caravans consequently went 
from Nujeebahad to Lall Dhang, and thence through the Dclcghata, a pass in the Kaneea 
bills, which divide Chandee. At that time the Sreenugnr Government was not strong 
enpugh to protect the caravans from the chance of plunder; and black mail, under the 
name of hiring a guard from them, was paid to the diflerent tribes who inhabited that part 
of the country. It is curious thaf between Nujeebabad and Lncknr-ghat, a distance of about 
50 miles, it was necessary to propitiate no less than four different tribes—the Goojurs, Bok- 
sas, Herces, and Mheras. Shortly after this the Chandee Purgunnah was seized by the 
Nnwab of Lucknow, and then the caravans travelled direct from Nujeebahad via Kaneea 
to the Deleghata; nndcr this Government the black mail system is said not to have been 
carried to quite so great an extent. Usually one caravan left and arrived annually. The 
beginning of February was the time of leaving Nujeebahad: that from Kashmeer usually 

; arrived at Nujeebahad at the beginning of June, sometimes it was delayed on the road, 
baited at some intermediate place during the rains, and came down in the cold weather. 
From some reason or other the progress of the kafila seems to have been exceedingly 
dilatory, halting for several days after only two or three jonrnies. This was probably 
partly occasioned by making arrangements with the tribes through whose territory it was 
to pass, and for the convenience of trading at different places on the road; but at many of 
'these, the delay seems to have been unnecessarily g^eat. The caravan with which 
Forster travelled left Nujeebahad on the I4th February, and was nearly a month before it 
quitted Debra; the distance between the two being only eight moderate days’journey. 
The kafllas by that route were e'j^en then rapidly diminishing, in oonsequenee of the 
Punjab becoming more settled, and about tbe year 1793 altogether deserted the road by 
the hills,*. 
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CURRENCY. 

90. TIio common Furruckabad rnpec ia the one current; a few of oilier sorts are 
occasionally met with, viz., an old Bareilly and old Forrnckabad, a Nanik Shabee, Lac- 
know, Patialoe, each of which are %alned at half an anna less. The Maliomnd Shahee is 
taken even. A Sunnee rupee, an old Mahratta rupee, coined at Saliaranpoor, at I anna 
le.ss, a Xugadree rupee, at 2 annas less, a Xiiina Shahee rupee, which comes from the 
westward,.at only 11 annas. The Calcutta guld-mohur sells for 18 or 19 rupees; pice ajt 
from 50 to 05 per rupee ; cowries at 80 a pice; the Timashcc, a small silver coin, currrent 
in the hills, at the rate of live for a rupee, or rather more than three annas each, but 
intrinsically scarce wortli more than two annas, is seldom seen in the Doon. 

WEIGHTS. 


97. The mode of weighing grain or other articles, is similar to the plains by man 

and seer; the seer is 84 rupees. • 

INHABITANTS. 

•• 

98. There is such a mixture of different races in tlic Doon as to render it impossible 
to give any gcucral description. The Rajpoots, who call themselves Hangars, apparently 
are the oldest inhabitants. With Nnjccboodoulic, many Mussulmans settled here, many 
hill people have at different times taken up their residence. When Rajah R.amdial, of 
Lundhoura, had great influence in the Sahariinpoor district, under the Marhattas, and 
held a jaghcer in the Doon, to bribe him to prevent his people from plundering it, a con¬ 
siderable number of Goujitrs found their way up. Here and tl|erc a Sikh is met with. 

99. Tlicir personal appearance seems more to depend on the part of the valley in 
which they reside than on their extraction ; those in and about Dhcra, which is clear from 
jungle, are rather tall, particularly the Rungnrs, stoyt looking men, but dark. Those in 
the jungly parts are squalid, thin, sickly-looking, with very often large stomachs. 

100 . There arc, or rather were, tvo tribes in the province of Cliandcc, which deserve 
some notice: the Boksas and the Herees. The former arc Hindoos, and claim to be 
Rajpoots frgm some part of the Jyepoor territory : they deserted their homes between two 
and three hundred years ago, and settled in theTcrai of Rohiiknud, from Chilkeea up to 
the borders of the Doon. Their constitutions have become acclimated to the jungle, and 
when encouraged, they become valuable cultivators. Another class of people called Tharoo 
is also found in the Rohilkund Terai ; they arc said by some to have originally been the 
same as the Boksas, but to have separated on some point of food or caste: none of these 
BOW reside in Chandee. 

• 

191. The other tribe, the Herees, are Mahommedans, and are said to have come origi¬ 
nally from near Attock on the Indus: they settled in the Onde and Rohilkund Teraf, 
where they still exist in considerable numbers. Some seventy years ago a colony of 
them eame up to the Kaneea hiBs, in Chandee, where they took up their residence. - They 
cultivated a little and possessed a good many cattle, but no small portion of their liveli¬ 
hood was obtained by levying blackmail on oaravans, travellers, and from the surroniid- 
ing country, for which purpose Kaneea is well situated on a commanding height, 
overlooking the plain, while at its hack is a mass of low bills, in which are abundance 
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of retreats for tbe thieves and booty, safe from the pnrsnit of any thing less than four or 
fire thousand men, supplied with provisions, who should fairly occupy the hills for several 
days and ransack every defile. 

102 . The two tribes were occasionally “ hounded," one against the other, for the reco¬ 
very of plunder, and had periodical quarrels and skirmishes together ou their own 
account. The most serious remembered was about a tank, three miles from Kaneea, which 
was common to both, in which the nsual compliments were exchanged, i. c. the throwing 
Hfn a dead cow by the Hcrces, while the Uoksas tossed in a dead hog. Bat in truth the 
quarrels and lighting weie much more noininal than real, each party being sensible that 
any serious dispute must end in the ruin of both. Extraordinary stories are told of 
Herccs swimming across the Ganges on large skin lloais, (made of a whole buflaloc hide, 
called sariilie) seizing handsome women or those who wore valuable ornaments, who were 
bathing at the sacred spot, and carrying them olT on the floats to the other side of the 
river. Possibly sneh an occurrence may have happened once or tw'iee, when tliose bath¬ 
ing were taken by surprise, but it never could have been a common practice. 

« 

10.3. About the year 1700 A. D., the tribe of Heroes amounted to about eight 
hundred souls. There arc now but two individuals, a n|iHn and a woman of the tribe, left 
in the Cliandec province, neither of whom arc indigenous Ilcrecs. The man was originally 
a Boon from the hills, who voluntarily joined them and turned Moosiilman : the woman 
was of the Kuhar caste of Hindoo, was carried oil' by lliem in 1700 when they plundered 
Chandec. She became the w ife of the chief, hut now lives in great poverty in a Boksa village 
in Chandee. She still, however, calls herself a princess, and talks of the hundreds of 
warriors who were formerly under her command. No emigration rn masse look place of 
this tribe, or even of suinciciit numbers at any one lime, to excite remark. Some 
individuals have left ibis province and joined otlicr haunts of the tribe in Ruhilkund, 
but the mass seems to have gradually, to use tlic native expression, melted away. 

'104. It is strange that allliougli situated in the same locality, with habits and mode 
of livelihood the same, the arms and faodc of fighting of the tw'o tribes should have been 
so dilTercnt. The Ilerecs relied chiefly upon the spear, to wliich some added a sword, and 
a very few kept a gun or a bow. The Boksas, on the contrary, adhered to the matchlock, 
every man being furniiihcd with one of those weapons. Tlicy are excellent shots and keen 
sportsmen; almost every boy of ten years old will hit his mark at a ve»y tolerable 
distance. Three or four years ago, when gauges of banditti, composed chicfly‘'of Goojurs, 
infested the northern part of Morndubad and Saburnnpoor; they constantly retreated 
from pursuit into the jungles, wlicietlicy would plunder any thing they found worth 
taking; yet when at the strongest, they scarcely dared molest a Boksa. Their own 
expression was “ we should raise a nest of wasps about us, which would efiectually close 
the jungles to ns as a place of retreat in fiitnre." Tliese Boksas, if eneonraged, make good 
subjects, excellent cultivators, and would prove valuabiwpolice men in the jungly parts 
of tbe country. They still exist to the number of five hundred souls in the lower 
half of Chandee. 


CASTES. 

105, Both upper and lower clashes seem to be as strict in preserving the rules of 
caste as they, are in tbe plains, but not more so. From not having seen much of the 
Ed glish, they have no ndioulous affectation that doing such and inch things; is against 
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their caste, hut will generally do what they are told, as is osaally the ease where the English 
are little known. Of the Bramins, the Goar oaste claim to be highest, and will not eat from 
the hands of any other; but on the other hand, some of the other divisions consider 
themselves just as good as the Goar, and will not eat food prepared by this tribe. The 
Sarolce Bramin in Giirhwall is, by the general population, considered the highest, and 
scarcely any would refuse to eat from their hands; but few of these are to be found in tho 
Doon. The particular test as to whether one tribe allows another to be as pure as itself, 
is whether the members will eat boiled rice prepared by the others; for there is among 
every tribe a latitude in eating bread and other food prepared by the men, whose toucif^ 
would be considered to pollute boiled rice. There are peculiarities in some other 
points; the highest caste man would not object to allow the very lowest to singe the hair 
oil' a goat which was to be prepared for his own dinner. It is worth noting that all over 
the hilly part of Gurhwall, and partially in the Doon, there arc two grand divisions of 
each tribe, high and low (or as the Chinese would say first and second chop) : the latter 
are called Kussoa, as Kussea Bramin, Knssoca Rajpoot, &c. They are the majority ; by 
neglecting regular bathing and other ceremonies which their every day business would 
hardly give tbein time to attend to, they arc considered to have sunk a step, and those 
who have maintained these little niceties, would not eat food prepared by the Kusscas 
of the tribe. 


lOG. With a view to ascertain the variety of castes and proportion of each, the 
records of the Court at Dehra for four years, viz., 1823 to 1830 wore examined, and the 
following is the result. 


Caste. 


1 Cit.'.le. 



.381 

1 Nacc.e. 

. 15 

.',1 j 

Jllial,. 

. 8 

Gosyn,.. 

. 71 

) llulwar, or Bunjarra,..... 

. 16 


. 10 

Khuteck,.. 



. 11 

Mol lee. 

..• T8 


. 23 

Godjii*,. 



. Oil 

Ouailii,. 



. 48 

Mehru... 

. 8 



Jat. 



M 1 

Ciiiiiunr,. 



. fiO i 

Sonar,. 

. 24 

Knllnl . 

...... 57 ! 

Moossulinan,. 



. 21 



Kuhar,. 



Total 1,203 


These include all whose evidence or depositions were taken at length, in which case the 
man’s caste is always noted, whether he appeared as plaintiff, defendant, or witness. 
Many of the above have various internal ramifications. A few, but not many, of the 
above may have been inhabitants of the plains, and a very tew of tbc bills. It is not 
improbable that there may exist in tho Doon some other castes not enumerated in this 
list, but they would be few in numbers. 

RELIGION. 


107. The Hindoo religion is the prevalent; and Sheeva not only lias the greatest 
number of Totaries,bat they are daily encreasingi to the prejudice of Visnoo; because 
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tlie votaries of the latter are not allowed openly at least to eat animal food, or drink 
liquor. 


RELIGIOUS ESTABLISHMENTS. 

108. The temples at Rekikes and Tapooban are dedicated to Yisnoo; tlieir ofliciat* 
ing priests are of the Kilinknoojee Byragce sect; Yisnoo has also three other temples. 

Hibeevahas the following dedicated to him : one at Chundermonee, one at Bahmunwalec^ 
at which a Bramin olTiciates, but a Gosyii built and owns the temple, one at Beerpoor, 
whose officiating priest is a Gosyn. Tlie above tctnplee, both to Yisnoo and Sheeva, have 
each some small endon’ment of land ; but Sheeva has nuinerons other temples without 
any endowments, at which worship is perfonned occasionally. There are numerous other 
little petty temples to dilTerent deities, which are not worth particuiariaing. 

103. The Sikh temple should be described, as being the only rich religious esta¬ 
blishment in the Boon; the appearance of the building has above been mentioned, to- 
which is added the following information. It has two tanks, both of masonry throughout, 
supplied by a small canal, from under the hills; one is small, but the other is very line ; 
one being 230 feet long and.lSl feet broad; it has also a small reservoir, which is Hlled 
by the rain water, and is used for boiling the different pulses under the name of 
M, which cannot be softened by boiling even for hours in the canal nater. 

110 . Its revenne consists in an endowment of seven villages, which give about 
1,600 rupees a year, from the British Government; one of six villages, yielding about 
35 rupees a year from the Teric Rajah, and the presents and offerings may average about 
three or four thousand rupees a year. 

111 . The bead of the establishment is called mahunt; on his death his successor 
is elected by a pnnehayet or assembly of the Sikh chiefs, from among his clielas, (disei» 
pr(£s)'who are taken from various castes. The late muliunt is said to have been an in¬ 
telligent man, and to have kept very strict discipline in preventing Inxnries among bis 
ehelas ; hot the present one is a very inferior simple sort of person, and till the other day 
could not read. There is no objection to a woman’s managing the concerns of the 
temple. Punjab Kooar, the wife of Gooro Ram Roy, biniself dying a few months after 
be settled here, superintended the establishment for about 2,'i years; there has 
been a second instance. The present mahnnt, however, affects celibacy. At the- 
installation of a new muhnnt, a large collection of people are fed: a nuzzur of 500 
rupees is presented to the Government, who in return bestow a pair of shawls of about 
balfof that value. The mahunt and his cbcla.s wear a distinguishing cap : it is of red 
broad cloth, sugar-loaf shaped, black silk fringe round the bottom, and worked all 
over with different colored thread; it is not handsome. Any pilgrim will be supplied 
with a day’s food at tbe temple. 

112 . The offerings e^e chieOy from those Sikh sordars, who reside on this side 
of the Sutlej; but occasionally from those on the other side, lu the Hooly of 1827, 
Runjeet Sing sent an offering of 500 rapees. The Akalees and some other sects of Sikh 
do not i;pspect this temple at all: most classes of Hindoos pay as much respect to it as 
if it were a Hindoo temple. Tbfre is a curious cave in the dftee or division of 
OodewftIA, about three miles from Defara to tbe west of Bijipoor, nailed Toopkesur. 
It has some stalagmite on tbe floor, and a few stalaetiles hanging from the roof; but on 
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inspecting the locality of the cave and of the saperinoambent soil, it is <nfl5enU t4 
conceive whence sufficient water could have come to have formed these stalaetiles. 
There is still one spot where water is said occasionally to drop; probably in rainy 
weather, for it certainly does not in dry. The cave is inhabited by a Suniassee, who 
occasionally visits other places. He is extremely venerated by the people, and is a' 
fanatic rather than an imposter; be will not accept money but merely food, and 
occasionally clothes: and should more food be brought to him than ho requires for that 
day’s consumption, be gives the surplus to the first passer by who will accept of it, 
trusting to providence for the next day’s supply. He spends most of bis time in a 
dreamy sort of existence, which he considers a contemplation of the excellencies of the 
deity. There are also on the Dootf side of llurdwar two small caves, inhabited daring 
the fair by Gossains, who receive a few offerings from the people who come to bathe in 
the tank called Beemgora, immediately below the caves. 

113. The Moossulmans do not seem to be disliked by the Hindoos ; indeed, it would 
be great presumption in them to show any such spirit, considering that the best 
Government they over bad was aMoossuImad, which lasted 17 or 18 years, during which 
time colonies of Moossnlmcn settled here - nor, indeed, would it be tolerated were they 
inclined to do so. There is, however, no public worship,—there being no mosque or 
even the remains of one, which is certainly an extraordinary circumstance. It could 
not liave been from respect to the Hindoos that the Moossulmans refrained from 
building one; for they have a burial ground in the town of Dehra close to the temple, 
wliich does not apppear to give any offence. The procession in the Moharrum has for 
the last year or two been carried about, being set on foot by a Moonshee from the plains, 
but so far from giving ony offence, the Hindoos ail take a holiday to see the show, 
particularly the men of the Sirmoor Battalion, who form part of the procession, 
firing their matchlocks, &c. Certainly nothing can tend to prevent quarrels at these 
seasons so well as the circumstance of tho different sects joining in each others 
religious processions ; it would be beneficial could the custom be introduced all over 
the country: but in these matters the people most be led not driven. The few 
Moossulmans who still remain in the Boon arc, with^scarce an exception, of the poorest 
class, and so illeterate and ignorant as hardly to know whether they were Soonnees or 
Sheeahs, consequently they readily attended the taziea when established by the 
Moonshee, for the double pleasure of seeing the show and partaking of the ahurbut, wbioh 
was liberally distributed. 

* MARRIAGES. 

114. The mode in whieh marriages are conducted is the common Hindoo mode. Tho 
girl’sfather gives her a dower, if he can afford it, of 600 Be-, of which perhaps lOOBe-would 
be given in cash, the rest in clothes, furniture, ornaments, ficc. The poor, of course, give 
less, bat no marriage takes place where the girl’s dower is less than 10 Be-. The bill 
custom of paying the girl’s father so much for her, in fact baying her, is totally un¬ 
known here. Any Hindoo receiving a sum for bis daughter would be considered as greatly 
degraded. The custom ef one wife having several husbands, who u» brothers, is utterly 
unknown, and only spoken of with disgust among the people oFthe valley, although it is 
common enough in the hills immediately above it. 

FUNERALS. , 

116. The fanerals are also like those in the plains. Those who can afford it carry 
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the body of their relation to the Ganses at'Hordwar, or Rekikes. Others who are poorer, 
to Chondcrmunnee, and the poor born then on the spot. The residents near the Jumna 
consider that as of equal sanctity with the Gonga. The bodies of those who die of the 
small pox are buried ; the idea is that if burnt, the smoke would cause dreadful diseases 
as far as it spread. The Gosyns and Bhungees always bury their dead; but the Bhungees 
are obliged by the other inhabitants to bury tbeir dead in a perpendicular position, with 
the feet upwards, for fear the ghost should walk. 

' SUTTEES. 

1 to. Suttees must from the number of roonnments have formerly been very frequent 
It is hardly possible to take a ride ijE( any direction without seeing one or more of them: 
in some places, near Rajpoor for instance, more than fifty together. A circle described 
round the Government ollicc as its centre, witii a radius of a mile, would probably enclose 
a hundred. For many years they have deefined. There have not been above five since 
the British Government was established, the last of which w'as seven years ago. ' 

f 

CHILD MURDER. 

117. Thcmurdcrof new born female infants was also formerly frequent, but it has 
declined, and the people now deny that it exists, which at least shows an advance in the 
scale of morality and civilization. It was chiefly coiifined to the Rajpoots, and not¬ 
withstanding the denial, there is reason to believe that it is still practised. 


SLAVERY. 


118. Slavery exists but ill a small extent at present. Under the native Governments 
little attention seems to have been paid to cither Maboincdan or Hindoo law regarding 
slaves: the master’s power was virtually aliuust despotic over the slave: their employment 
wtRT vifry similar to that of domestic servants. A man and his whole family could bo sold 
for debt, or for arrears of revenue, a'practise which was carried to an intolerable pitch by 
the Goorkas. Since the establishment of the British Government, slavery here as 
elsewhere, is dying a natural death. 


EDUCATION. 

110. There are two schools in the town of Debra: one kept by a Moossulman who 
teaches Persian—be bos eight or ten scholars; the other by a Bramin, who is called 
Pada—his scholars are more numerous; be teaches Hindee. The pay is from two to 
eight annas monthly, accor^ngtotbo ability of the parents, who also make small presents 
to the school-master at festivals. The better sort of people educate their children at 
borne; a little reading, writing, and arithmetic only is taught Major Young has, at his own 
expense, for some years established a school in his lines, at which both Hindooee and 
Pe|wian is taught, ^-^tboygh it is open to all children, yet hitherto none bat those of 
the sepahees have attended it. After learning to read Hindooee, a few have studied 
Persian. The prejudices and ideas of some of the natives lire amusing. Hqjor Young 
one day asked one of the cleverest the boys who bad learnt Hindooee veiY quickly 
whether be would not begin Persian, Do you think I would learn a Moossulman’s 
language,” answered the boy. 
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LANGUAGE. 

120 . The lan^aage of the Doon is Hiadoostanee, with .a few hill words and termina- 
tions mixed, and a few peculiar to itself. The character is the Dewa Nagree, the same 
that is used in Gurbwall, different from that kno.vn in Sirmoor, althongh the two provinces 
adjoin. The merchants and some of the shop-keepers, as in the plains, have their own 
peculiar character. 

TIME. 

121 . The divisions of time arc the Hindoo. The era is the Sumhat, and sometiinrS, 
in writing, the Sake. 


DRESS. 

122 . The costume is much the same tis in the plains, consisting of the pugree, 
ungerka, and dftotee, or sometimes trousers of cotton cloth. In the winter those who can 
afford it wear chintz dresses, quilted with cotton, which are imported ready made from the 
plains. The poor merely throw their tattered blankets over their beads and shoulders. 
That of the women is an ungeei, a tight covering for the breasts ; lenga, a largo, full 
petticoat tied over the hips ; and doputta, or sheet thrown over the head. Some add the 
iioortec, a jacket, which joining the petticoat, completes a decent covering to the body. 
A few of them, when they work in the fields, twist their dopvita on their heads in the 
form of a turban like the Gurbwall women. Those who are better off in the world, wear 
the/Mfioff/, a sort of jacket made to fit tight to the body, to which is attached a very full 
petticoat: the latter will sometimes measure twenty yards round She skirt, and is gene¬ 
rally made of some pretty strong material, while the upper part is so filinsy, as to be re¬ 
newed two or three times before the petticoat is worn out. 

• m-m 

FOOD. . 

12.3. The inhabitants, generally speaking, who can afford it, eat meat and drink 
liquor; even many of the Bramins do openly, and many more secretly. They give 
themselves a much greater latitude in the different birds and animals which they eat 
than the people of the plains, but do not carry it so far as those of the hills. A few do 
not object to animals that have died naturally. The food most commonly eaten is rice 
with a vegetable curry ; and bread made partially of wheat flour, but chiefly of mundooa 
and other grains. 


LIQUOR AND DRUGS. « 

124. Theliquor made in the Doon is almost entirely distilled from sugfir, and is very 
inferior : no scruple is entertained against buying i^^from the shop, even by those who 
drink secretly ; they only take the precaution of procuring it in the same way. There is, 
however, the same sort of prejddioe against what is sold at the licensed shop, that exists 
in Ireland against Parliament whiskey, it being accounted inferior; acoordingl^a little 
is smuggled occasionally from Kal^ in Jounsar, * Much bhang and ehunts is taken, 
chiefly In smoking, and some opiiui; bat searoeiy any one will allow that .be » 
addicted to it. 

r 
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DISEASES. 

135. The chief diseases are fevers, dysenteries,^rhenmatisin, and the {guinea worm. 
The two former are chiefly at the end of May and beginning of Jane. Fevers again 
appear aboot the end of the rains. The most annoying sort is a qoartem fever, which 
even the English surgeons find very difficult to care. The rheumatism shows itself 
daring the rains, and in the raw wet weather of the cold months. The goitre i.s scarcely 
seen among the inhabitants of the valley, although not uncommon in some parts of the 

*hilis above. The common notion of its being caused by drinking snow water seems to 
have little foundation, for it is very general in some parts of the world where snow was 
never known ; the Boglipoor hills for instance. There is a disease of the eyes common in 
Gurhwall, and partially known in the Doon, called bnguigund. The eye-lids grow red 
and slightly swell; sometimes the eye-lashes fall out, the eyes grow dim and sight becomes 
much impaired, sometimes altogether lost. This continues from one to six or sevoti 
years, when not unfrequently the eyes begfii to amend, the disease goes off, and sight 

returns, but never so strong as it was previous to the attack. 

« 

136. The guinea worm, uaroott, is very common: sometimes a man has tu'o or three 

come out at once in difl'crent paits of the body ; sboi^ld they be drawn out carefully by 
degrees, so as not to break them, they give very little annoyance. Instances are known 
of children having them, and yet running and playing about during the days in wliidi 
the worm was gradually extracted, as if nothing were the matter. Should they be broken 
the place swells, suppurates, and requires a long time to get well, but the disease is 
not a tenth part as bad as is described in medical books as happening to Europeans. 
They chiefly attack the poor in the extreineties, but contrary instances are known. The 
late rauhunt of the Sikh temple had one come out near his eye. The present muiiunt 
has had it more than once, and some other in.s(ances have happened oecasionally 
of people above the poorer sort being afliicted with it. The worm is usually not more 
than from two to six feet long. Many very small worms, which appear like young 
ones of this species, may be found in mud composed of putrid vegetation at the bottom 
of streams. , 

127. The natives of the plains, nn]c.ss they go into the jungly parts in the unhealthy 
season, i. e. from beginning of June to middle of November, do not seem more liable to 
disease than the inhabitants of the Doon, with the exception of a slight disorder in the 
bowels, shortly after their arrival. The men of the Sirmoor Battalion seem to bf more dispo.s- 
ed to disease than any other race. This probably arises from their being enabled to live in 
a grosser way than the common inhabitants ; at least, no other cause is very evident. Jt 
cannot be entirely, because being hill men, the Doon climate does not agree with them ; 
for in that case the police, who are composed of the same race of men, indeed, almost 
every police borkundaz and chaprassee is a relation to some man in the corps, would 
suifer equally; but this isHot the case, for in the years 1833,34, and 35, numerous par¬ 
ties of both were out together during the unhealthy season, in consequence of the highway 
robberies thefl going on, and invariably the men of the corps were taken ill in a much 
greater proportion than the police people. A very strong instance lately ooourred. On 
the 11 th November, 1837, nearly a hundred men of the Kumaon provincial battalion, of 
which the head quarters is at Almorah, were sent to the Doon, and stationed in small 
partiesen various parts of the jangles of the valley and of the province ofCbandeo, in 
order to eheek the fangs of banditfl who oocttionally come up from the plains. AU re- 
maioed till May, and some tillJuae 11198, and in all that time only three men were ill 
enough to go to hospital. There is no doobt that bad an equal number of tbe men of tbe 
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Siriiioor Battalion been siniilarfy detached for as long a time, at least one^foattb would 
first and last have been sent to hospital, and that several would have died. 

I‘id. Many instances are known of men (chiefly of the corps) in the month of June, 
being seized with a fever one day and dying the next. Doctor Leslie found many of 
the men of the Battalion aiflicted with as bad liver complaints as any be had ever ob¬ 
served among Europeans. One peculiarity of the Doon climate is worthy of note, viz., 
that if a man of the plains ever had, even twenty years before, a venereal disease which 
w'as cured in their way by a native Hakeem by means of corrosive sublimate instead “ 
uf being properly treated by an English Surgeon,—residence of a year or two in 
Dcun will almost infallibly bring on the disease again,although in a different shape, 
generally in affections of the bones, accompanied by inveterate rheumatism. 

ri!l. The villages of the Doon are generally choked with dry hedges covered with 
nettles, and other bushes and creepers, forming little enclosures full of vegetables ; the 
houses, too, are very often covered with plants of the pumpkin kind. The only paths 
through them are narrow lanes, a foot deep Jin mud after rain, all which doubtless con- 
tiihiite to disease. 

I.'to. Generally speaking, tliennhabitants are certainly not so healthy as they are in 
the plains, but in this respect they have lately improved, and will continue annually to do 
so as the district becomes more cleared and cultivated. In Dehra, and the villages in the 
iieiglibnurhuod and along the borders of the pool or artificial canal, the health of the peo¬ 
ple has decidedly improved within the last two years, in consequence of the bed of the 
vanal being properly cleaned out. The health of the police at the out-posts has also 
been promoted by making wells to supply them with drinking water; and many a travel¬ 
ler has, instead of taking the trouble to ask the reason, laughed at what be deemed the 
absurdity of sinking a well within a few feet of the edge of a bhanti^lly clear streana 
running over a bed of gravel. Bat tiiis bed of gravel is only found in certain spots: 
much of the bed of the stream is a mass of rotten mud, composed of putrid vegetation ; 
and although the water looks clear and has nothing disagreeable to the taste, it is intpr^g- 
nated with the eflluvia of putrid vegetation and contains the seeds of disease. The na¬ 
tives always assert that the water is as much the cause of illness as the air ; and although 
the English usually ridicule the notion, experience tends to prove that the native idea 
is correct. Wells of a few feet deep have been dug at two or throe police stations with¬ 
in a yard or two of a clear stream, and the health of the men stationed at these posts has 
decidedly improved ; which can only be attribnted to the water being in a great measure 
freed from its impurities by percolating through the gravel and sand. A strong instance 
occurred of what may be done in this way at the village of Dhompoo. There was a tank 
of dirty greenish water, which was the sole supply of the majority of the inhabitants. The 
officer in charge of the district, Mr. Shore, induced tlie people to try the experiment he 
recommended. A well of about ten feet diameter was sunk ^ar the edge of the tank ; a 
circnlar wooden frame of about four feet diameter, was erected in the centre, and the snr- 
lounding space fllled with sand and gravel from the bed of a neighbouring stream. The 
water from the tank, by filtering through this* was drawn out perfectly pure. 

131. The season for residing in the jangle is worth noting. Those who are accus¬ 
tomed to the sort of climate, first go there about the 15th of November, but by the first of 
December all danger is over: any one from any part of India might with perfect impanity'' 
encamp in the wont part of the forest from that tilhe till the beginning or middle of 
.May. At this season, a few days rain, called the cAeta iunat (or small rains) sossetimes 
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occurs, after wbieh the jungle efflutia is peooUarly nohealthjr, even dehdly aluiost like 
the blast of the Simoom: men sometimes die in a^ few hours after being seised with 
fever. This is attributed to the rapid rotting of the dead leaves caused by the heat after 
they have been well wetted. Should the ekota hurtat not occur, there would, generally 
speakiug, be little danger in remaining in the forest until the middle of June; provided 
the only water used for drinking be that from wells or from a considerable sised stream, 
too rapid to allow the leaves to lodge in its bed, and not froiii the small rivulets, the beds of 
which are in many places one mass of rotten mud. When the rains have fairly set in, the 
dangei is not so great, altiiougb severe fever would generally be the consequence of 
a night or two passed within the unhealthy limits, which in some would cause deatli. 
About August the uiihealthiness eiicreases, and about tbe end of September is the most 
deadly season; in October it gradually diminishes, and by the middle of November, 
those most accustomed to the climate, make their appearance to procure timber and other 
jungle produce. The disease is what is denominated the jungle or marsh niaisma fever; 
tbe natives call it o/ or oul; it is probably caused by tbe putrid vegetation, but does not 
at all depend on marshy ground : in some of tbe most deadly places the ground is either 
rugged and broken, or in a slight declivity v bich prevents tbe lodging of water, and it 
is consequently quite dry and firm at any season of tlie year. The localities of the fever 
are very inexplicable; some places, which from their appearance one would suppose 
most deadly, are almost innoxious; any person miglit pass a few nights there at any 
season without danger; and the police who reside the whole of the unhealthy season, 
only suffer slight attacks of fever towards the end of the rains. The jungle on the 
direct road between Debra and Suliarunpoor is of this nature. Hurdwar itself is not 
unhealthy, probably from the strong current of air which sweeps through the break on 
tlie bills over the bed of the Ganges, on the banks of which the town is situated ; for 
only a few miles from Huidwur arc some of the most deadly spots. 

MEDICINES. 

l'j'2. The luedicincs arc simple. In fevers, the preseiption is to starve for three or 
fe»r days ; then take a mixture of spices and purging medicines. In dysenterie.s 
much the same. For rlicuiiiatisiiii, chiefly external applications; when very inveterate, 
firing with a hot iron is resorted to, and for the guinea worm, not any thing is applied. 
Charms are not much used, except in di.scascs which are believed to have been produced 
by witchcraft. When very ill. a kill or cure remedy, of a dose of orpiment or yellow 
arsenic is given. 

SUPEKSTITION. 

1:33. There are many sorts of ghosts,fairies, &c. The chief are as follows: Peechasun, 
orCboorel, according as it is male or female; it Is like a human being, but with its feet 
tamed backwards. Thwe who see it die shortly after. The Diiag, is the name given to 
an old woman, who by study and incantations has acquired the power of killing people 
by causing their livers to decay. In the former Government many poor old women were 
put to death under this accusation. One or two complaints have been made to the civil 
officer now in charge, bnt he found an electiifying machine a grand speoifle. A rupee 
baiogplaced on the leyden jar, tbe suspected witch was desirous to take it off with one 
li^d, bohiing tbe chain in the other ; her failure proved her to have no power, and a few 
ahocke were given to the complainants as a specific against it; at least anttl the witch 
should be powerful enough to take off tbe rapee. Sore eyes are attributed to an evil eye 
called Chobuttea. Fairies sometimes cause the sickness, or even death of women, and 
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Bttuietiiues meti« witboot caiBte: oceasionally becaose they have built iiooBes«D tbe spot 
un which the fairim formerly danced. 

134. A few other notiona may be mentioned. After suttee has taken place, it is 
necessary to watch the place for eight or nine nights subsequent; otherwise a ypirit called 
Jin, will come and resuscitate the ashes, and enjoy the woman : at day break she again 
becomes ashes. Many of the women have a notion that a piece of paper covered with 
Persian writing of any sort, is good for the headache. Even the most enlightened of the 
people will not believe that silver mines exist; ail silver they maintain to be made by 
alchemy. Others have been introduced under various heads of the reports ; and there 
are many which are not worth noting, being common to ui^ny other parts of India. 

PARTICULAR FESTIVALS. 

The fairies last mentioned are the only sort of ghost, to appease .whom any cere¬ 
monies are undertaken. A number of women collect together, every now and then, pre¬ 
pare a mixture of ail sorts of luod, and then eut them with some ceremonies. No man is 
allowed to be present. This is chieily in thu.se families in which any member has ever suf¬ 
fered from these fairies. •• 

HISTORICAL NOTICES. 

i:)6. The following is a short account of the Doon for some years previous to the 
establishment of the British authority. It will be going enough back to commence 
the invasion of Najeeboodoulee. This prince conquered the Doon about 1767 A. 
I)., and retained his authority for about 17 or 18 ycafs : the people speak 
with admiration of his Government; be is said to have protected tHh residents of the 
district, to have given encouragement to all .sorts of people from the plains; to have 
dug several canals and two or three wells, and altogether enereased the revenue, at the 
same time that tbe inhabitants were lightly assessed, to nearly a lac of rupees.* With 
the abolition of his authority the prosperity of the *Doon .seems to have vanished ; the 
Sreenugur Rajah, who regained possession after him, fiutu inattention, or as some say 
from oppressing the Moossulmans, caused the province to he greatly deserted. His au¬ 
thority existed about ten or twelve years, till it was conquered by Goiaiii Kudur. It 
.should he inenlioned that about the year 1783, a large party of Sikhs came into the Doon; 
they did not attempt to settle butconliued thcmselve.stu plunder, and this they pursued 
most strenuously, not even sparing the houses round tbe temple of Goorou Ram Key ; 
although they did not go so far as to rob the Temple itself, in which, according to custom, 
the valuables of the country were placed for security. They burnt many villages, and 
killed numbers of tbe inhabitants in skirmishes, as the existing Government was 
not strong enough to make any regular opposition. 

137. Two or three years after this, about 1786, Golam Kador invaded the Doon, 
burnt and plundered many villages, and did not even spare the temple, both to obtain 
tbe wealth that was there deposited, and to show bis contempt of the Hindoos. He left 
as his deputy a person byname Omed Sing, a native of the hills, who remained faithful 
to him, for two or three years, and then, deserting his allegiance, again transferred the 
Doon to the Sreenugur Rajah, whom he also deserted about three years after, and entered 
the service of tbo Sirmoor R^jah. At this time the Riyab of Sreenugur invited the 
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Makrattas to assist him in recovering the province from the Sirmoor Rejab, and during 
their stay here, the former of course was acknowledged: there was therefore no lighting, 
hut after a few desultry skirmishes and plunder, the Mahrattas retired and Omed Sing 
found means to preserve the Doon under the authority of the Sirmoor Rajah for about 
K or 9 years. He then received an offer to marry his daughter, from the Rajah of 
Sreeiiugur, with which he complied, and again transferred his service and the Doon 
to the authority of the latter. About the year itlOOor 18U1, an officer of Baboo Soindea's, 
with a party of Mahrattas, invaded the district, took the rents and what other plunder 
came to hand, aii<i retired: some people were killed by skirmishes; but from the 
weakness of the government no regular opposition was offered them. 

13H. Just after this, Omed Sing wait taking steps to throw of the antborily of the 
Rajah of Sreenugnr, and to make liiniself independent, when the Goorkas saved him 
the trouble by conquering the country for themselves. The above account is from 
the traditions of the inhabitants, and contains only the regular invasion to which the 
Doon was subject: petty incursions without number occurred at different periods; 
.sometimes by the Siklis and sometimes by tbe^people of the plains ; the former generally 
came with from fifty to two hundred horse, the latter with hor.«c or foot as occa.sion 
offered. Cattle, which from the quantity of pasture, t]iri\e well in the Doon, and of which 
there used to be great numbers in proportion to tbs'popniatioo, compared with other 
parts of India, seem to have been their chief object; though they of course had no 
objection to any other plunder that fell in tlieir way ; and although they did not 
kill p,‘opIe unless they were resisted, yet it necessarily happened from 
.such a state of things, that many lost their lire.s, and villages were occasionally burnt. 
The Doon, indeed, seems to have been suliject to these petty incursions for a very long 
period, so much so that the existing Government not being able to put a stop to them, 
the zemindars of the Rarpoor, Kcree, and Juhcrcra (towns in the plaiiKs) received each 
a small jaglieer as a bribe to prevent those, subject to their authority in the plains, from 
plundering the Doon. 

t:t9. As scarcely a single person could be discovered, who had any written notices 
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on the siitijcct, there may perliaps be mistakes in dates, but in the main points the ac¬ 
count will probably be found correct, which is sollicient to give an idea of the anarchy 
and confusion existing in the Doon for many years previous to the establishment of the 
British authority. In fact the province, although nominally forming a part of the 
.Sreenugur Rajah’s territories, belonged to any power who chose to send a force to 
conquer: and although the existing Government was rarely strong enough *o make any 
regular opposition, yet numerous skirmishes took place, in which many of the zemin¬ 
dars were killed; many others emigrated to avoid the plunder and oppression to which 
they were subject; the lands of others were confiscated at the will of the local Governor 
to bestow on bis favorites and dependants, who in their turn were forced to make way 
for the friends of the new Aumil; so that on the whole very few villages indeed are in 
the hands of the original occupants or their descendants. Records are almost unknown 
here, the few that ever exiirted having been destroyed or lost during the period of the 
confusion above described. 

140. It seemed to be thought by some that the acquisition of the Doon on the 
past of the Rajah of Sreenugur, is to be dated from the time of Aurnngzebe, but there 
can be np doubt that the province has in reality always formed part of the bill princi¬ 
pality of Sreenugur c» Gurhwall, ashlar as the remotest tradition can be traced. The 
comparatively easy aocew from the plains, compared with attempt to penetrate into any 
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other part of the hiU<i, and the richness of the valley in those days, always seemed to 
tempt any local Governor of the adjoining plains, to attempt its conquest, or at least 
plunder; and to prevent this it was an object with the Rajah to procure a aunniid 
from Dellii.. He gained his wish about the year 1658, A. D., and received asunnud from 
Aurungsebe forthe Doon and Chandeo, in return for his delivering up Suliman, the son 
o{ Dara Sheko, who had taken refuge in his territory. There is at this day a line grove of 
splendid ; 7 amin trees in the upper part of Chandee, near the foot of the hills on the left 
bank of the Ganges, which tradition asserts to have been planted by Suliman when 
residing in that part of the country. 

FORMER GOVERNMENT. 

141. The confusion above described renders it dil&cult to sny any thing about the 
former government. Plunder and oppression, both regular and irregular, seem to have been 
the order of the day, or rather of the country. As to the land, the Government claimed 
to be the proprietor. The revenue consisted of that on it|nd; duties on the transit of 
incrchandiae; a tax called mulha levied An small gardens, and on artisans, on water 
mills and some other articles ; and one ci-llcd punch khut, consisting of five divisions, viz. 
mitro, taking the property of peoj^le dying without heirs; riJtta, the property of those (pnt- 
vided any could be found) who'deserted the province; buhta, unclaim sd property not 
included in any other head; punch khut, lines for crimes against caste; and ruUiun 
ilhuH, treasure which might be discovered. But excepting the two first the produce of 
all the others must have been precarious and trilling in amount. 

142. No very regular system in assessing the revenue seems to have ever been in 
force, since the time of Nujceboodouleo till the establishment of the British au- 
tiiority; every local governor seeming to do as he pleased, an4 to,study how much he 
could get for himself, without caring how the people or the district siMTercd. In the time 
of Nujeeboodoulee, only the land revenue is said to have reached to a lak per annum, 
since which it gradually declined ; and the Goorkas in the latter years of their stay, did 
not realize above 16,utH) or 18,OP!) rupees a year in every way. The system of oppreSsTon 
they pursued was much the same as that described by Mr. Traill in his report on KLumaon. 

143. The Goorka Government had, notwithstanding, what has been the oppressions 
which the people suifered, made some advances in civilization which have not been 
found In an^ other native government with which the English have come into contact 
since our nation first rose into power in India. Their administration is strict and even 
severe regarding theoltieers of government, on whom the most barbarous and cruel punish- 
meats arc sometimes inflicted, extending not merely to the individual but to bis family : 
but it is a vigorous government, and not an oppressive one to the people. The provinces 
about tlie capital, and indeed for a considerable distance from It, arc generally said to be 
in a flourishing condition, and the ^ople well oiT. The distant and conquered 
districts suffered from the system which was perhaps necessarily pursued. They 
were parcelled out among the military chiefs who were entrusted with tlie admi¬ 
nistration of justice and collection of the revelaue, out of which they were to 
pay the . troops and establishments, and remit the surplus to the government trea¬ 
sury. The kingdom of Gurhwall, of which the Goon forms a part, suffered more than 
Kumaon on the south-west: or the provinces of Jounsar and JBawur on the nq)-lh-west: 
these submitted to the Goorkas with little or no reeistance, and were treated with com¬ 
parative, leniency i but the inhabitants of Gurhwall were a much more spirited race and 
opposed the Goorkas with success for several years. Ultimately they suffered, accordingly, 
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being treated with great aeveritjr in order to crash their spirit; they were also 
disarmed, with the view of preventing the possiblity of their rising again. The 
last action which completed the conquest of Gnrhwaii, was fought in the Hindoo year 
1860 (A. B. 1803-4) close to Dchra, in which Purdooman Sah, the Raja, was killed, 
one of his brothers, Petum Sab, was taken prisoner, carried to Katmandoo and kept their 
eleven years; ho was released after the Ooorka war at the intercession of the British 
Government. The third brother escaped but died not long after. The son SoodnrSnn 
Sah escaped and took refuge in the British provinces. He resided at Juwalapoor near 
Hurdwar in very poor circumstances, until he was restored to a portion of his dominions 
by the British Government, after the conquest of the north-western hills in 18H, A. I>. 

144. The oppressions and exactions of the military chiefs in the distant provinces 
were so great, that the revenue was failing off and the country becoming depopulated : 
hundreds of children had been carried away by the soldiery to Nipal. This produced 
a vigorous measure on the part of the Nipal Government, and one, it may be 
observed, worthy of an enlightened nation. Several hundreds of these children, as 
many indeed as could be discovered, were collected, sent back at the Government expense, 
and restored to their parents; although many of them had been fairly sold by the parents ; 
the Government alleging, that they were well aware that these sales had been 
forced by the distress caused by the oppressions and exactions of their own officers and 
soldiers. A commission was also appointed to make a tour of the provinces, examine 
the state of affairs, and reduce the assessment to a fair demand; this was so admirably 
carried into effect, that the British civil officers have not to this day been able to discover 
errors in the csliipate of the Goorka commissioners. Some arrangements also were in 
progress to establish a proper administration of affairs and prevent a recurrence of the 
abuses described. A road was in progress from Katmandoo to the Sutledge and a regular 
post of runners at the regular stages was established along the whole distance. But there 
had not been sufficient time for these beneficial arrangements to produce much effect be¬ 
fore the war broke out with the British Government; and from the sense of the injuries 
which they bad suffered, the people of the country were so exasperated against their 
Goorka masters, that they almost en maue gave every assistance to the British troops. 
Had the population been what it was at the time of the Goorka invasion, and had they 
been in favor of their own Government, we should have found it a much more difficult 
matter to penetrate into the mountains. 

PRESENT GOVERNMENT. 

V' 

145. On the accession of the British Government, the Boon was annexed to 
Suharunpoor, and declared subject to the general regulations. This step is much to be 
lamented, and the consequence of it will yet be felt for some years. It appears, how¬ 
ever, to have been unavoidable, for Government not having an officer to spare for the 
concerns of the valley, it became necessttfff to annex it to some other district, 
for which purpose Suharunpoor was the only one to which it could have been joined. 
As the civil officers in charge of Suharunpoor had more than they could attend to pro¬ 
perly already, the Boon was pretty nearly left to shift for itself; and the people were 
plundered by the native officers in every possible way, and by the servants of the English 
f'^ll^lemea who came up on shooting parties : it will hardly be credited that several 
villages were deserted from the latter cause alone, ft was useless saying to them, if 
you are ‘oppressed the Court at Si^iaranpoor is open to you; the majority would as 
soon have thought of going to Calcntta; for to this day they look on a jonrney to 
Soharanpoor, in mneh the same light that a Sootcb or North of Eaglandmaa looked 
on a journey to Iiondon a eentary and half ago. 
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146. Govornmont being, IioweTor, aware of thia, appointed, as soon as they could, 
an officer, Mr. Shore, to the charge of the Doon. He arrived in the commencement of 
182.3, and seeing that the regularity and formality of the existing system was by no meant 
calculated for the state of society then existing in the Doon, he in a great measure 
departed from it, administering affairs in a more simple manner. This was duly reported 
to Government, together with a short account of the Doon, and a suggestion of the 
propriety of a diffenent mode of administration to that wbieli bad been ordered. With 
this Government were after further enquiries and references to Mr. Traill, the commis» 
sioncr in Kemaon, pleased to comply ; and in the beginning of 1826, the Debra Doon 
was declared to form part of Kemaon, that and the Sreenuggur teliseldaree being under 
the separate management of an assistant to the-Goinmissiupcr. Of course the system In 
force in Kemaon was made current in the Doon ; which it is needless to describe here, it 
having been done so folly by Mr. Traill in his reports to Government. 

REVENUE. 

147. On the first acquisition of the Doftn by the Uritish Government, for two years 
the revenue was held kueha, and the oflir. r who had charge fixed as the demand one- 
third of the produce and two percent, on the whole, which produced 12,987 rupees in ^ 
1222, (1814-1.5). This appeared to one accustomed to settlements in the plains, to be very 
light, but it was unfortunately fixed without reference to new or old villages. The same 
«*imqunt might have been easily realized, had it been more equally divided ; for there 
ran be little doubt that the above sum on the whole must have been less than one-third of 
the produce, 

148. The reason is this, that two years before the Doon was conquered by the Eng¬ 
lish, Hustidul Glioutra, a Goorkha officer, finding that a coiintr^r without inhabitants 
would be of liule use, exerted himself to stop the opprc.ssions of the (^orkha soldiery, 
and to rcpcople the province ; to do which he had leased many villages at a nominal rent 
of 5 rupees per annum. The engagers had, by fixing their share from the cultivators at a 
sixteenth and eighteenth of the prodner, induced many to settle ; some of these wore 
old Doon people who had emigrated on the Goorkha conquest; some were new people 
from both sides the Jumna, in the plains, who w'crc tempted by the almost rent free terms 
In come into the Doon. When, however, oiic-third was demanded from the holders of these 
villages, although by a little arrangement with the subordinate levcnnc officers, it i.s 
probable that less than that w'as actually paid, still they svere obliged to rai.se the rent on 
the enlUvators, The consequence was, that about twenty villages were completely 
deserted, whose revenue would, had they been properly taken care of. by the present 
time have amounted to at least 1,00(1 or 1,200 rupees. The second year’s revenue 
’'mounted only to 9,618 rupees. 

140. Unfortunately in the third year, in 1221 Fu.ssily, (181617) when a settlement 
for four years w’as made, the officer who was employ'cd could, from the quantity of 
business he had in the Suiiarunpoor district, where he was also Collector, pay very little 
•attention to the Doon, and the best mode he thought of was to take the average of the 
Iwo former years as a basis ; aod taking it for granted the district must have improved 
to cncroase the demand a little on most of the villages. This piodiiccd for 1224 F.S. 
(1816-17) 11,146 rupees, for 122.> F. S. (1817-18) 12,0-20 rupees, 1-2-26 and 122% F. S. 
(1818 to 20) each 12,060 rupees. As above mentioned*, the average of these sumsor even 
a higher amonnt, might have been realized, bad a little discrimination been exercised 
in assessing the different villages. This Mi. Moore, Coliccloi of Snharnnpoor, 
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did in a considerable degree in making the live years settlement from 1228 to I2.T3 
F. S. (1820-1 to 1824-5) which produced respectively 13,365, 13,438, 12,756, 12,805, 
12,966 rupees. 

150. The officer at present in charge was enabled to give bis undivided attention 
to the formation of the third settlement for five years, from 1233 to 1237 (1825-6 to 
1829-30) inclusive, which was fixed respectively at 13,570, 13595, 13,645, 13,645, 13,645 
rupees, and will probably encrease in every successive settlement; but great moderation 
must be exercised in adding to the demand. This estimate includes the upper half 
of the province of Chandee. 

• "iV . 

151. Another source of revenue was the transit duties: these were collected on 
every article of cotnriicrcc without exception, which was taken either to or from the hills 
nr plains, and as the collecting stations were in diflerent places, the same good! often 
paid twice or three times. The actual sum realized in 1222 Fussily (1814-15) was not 
10,000 Ks. after paying expenses, and not 9,0U<) in 1223. The gross collection in tiu*. 
two years respectively, wore 16 ,«hh) and 15,2(10 Ks. The small profit of the above,contrasted 
with the great draw-back to coinnicrcc and industry, naturally drew the notice of 
iiovernment, and in 1224 F. S. (1816-17) the whole jyere abolished. This continued tiii 
1226, (1818-19) when Mr. More representing the propriety of taking a cess for the pro¬ 
duce of the jungles, a toll was laid upon it; lor throe years it w'as held kvcha and 
produced about 4,000 rupees annually on an average: in 1229 (1821-2) the toll was 
farmed for 5,000 rupees a year for four years ; in 12.‘)2 (IH24-5) it was farmed fur five 
years in diffp^nt portions of the forest, for 8,5(X> rupees a year, (besides one place of 
taking the toH'fo the Klicree Pass, which for particular reasons was held kucha) which is 
perhaps as much as it will amount to. 

4 

152. The lower half of Purgunnali Chandee, transferred from Mooradahad in the 
beginning of 1826, yields in land revenue, according to the new settlement just made 
for four years, 783 It's per mensem, and in revenue of jungle produce, 3200 per annum. 

« 

153. The total collections of the Doon will therefore be, for the approaching year ot 
1235 Fussily or 1827-28 A. D., 26,164 Kn.cxnlusivc of the nbkaree, which will prubably 
yield as much as in the piesent year, viz. 1,802 iU. 

' FORMATION OF THE SETTLEMENT. 


1.54. The pre.sent settlement was formed according to the land actually under 
cultivation in each village, with a considerable modification according to the 
sorts of grain chivtiy cultivated, and whether the village bad long been, or was newly 
inhabited. The Government assessment is, however, excessively light; in no village is it 
more than three annas per kuchu beega, (about 2 shillings per acre) 9 annas per pucka; in 
mo.«*t villages not above li or 2 annas per bigga; and in many the rent is merely nominal. 

156. Some few of the villages arc fully peopled and cultivated to their utmost 
extent, and might therefore be supposed capable of a much higher assessment; but, were 
«acb demanded, the inhabitants of such villages would immediately leave them and settle 
in thoae newly peopled, where the share of the produce taken by the holders from the 
cultivators, is from a twelfth to an*eighteenth. Gonseqoently it is necessary to encrease 
the demand very gradually upon the whole, and if this be done, the provinee will 
dottbUess improve rapidly. 
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RENT-FREE LANDS. 

156. The whole of the rent-free lands may be estimated at yielding about 2,600 Rs- 
per annum, of which about 1,000 goes to the Sikh temple at Dhera. 

CIVIL CAUSES. 

157. The number of civil rauses during the years : 

1823 1824 1825 and 1826 % 

- 1 -R, Where the total.amount of pro- 

18 14 21 „ 43 1 perty litigated, was respec¬ 

tively 1,220 Ra-, 734 Ra-, 1,270 Ra- and 3,.553 Ra. The cause of greatest amount in each 
year was respectively 283 Ra-, 289 Ra-, .300 Ra- and 548 rupees. 

CRIMES. 


158. Crimes are few'. The following is a summary for four years 


•• 



IIiRhway ro1)l)ery and 
roliliery by banditti 

Murder. 

'J'lieft above 
](X) R» 

Theft above 1 
SO Re- 1 

lielow 
fiO Rs 

1823 i 

4 

6 

2 

4 

32 

1824 1 

5 

U 

6 

0 ; 

12 

18-25 1 

4 

1 

4 

0 V’ 

it 

IN-26 1 

1 

0 

0 

0 ' 

24 


The total amount of property stolen for the four years respectively, was Ra- 826, Ra- 
2,926; Ra 1,814; Ra 835. It should be observed, that whatever hi^way robberies or 
robberies by banditti are committed in the Doon, are entirely by gang.s from the plains, 
who, as is well known, were particularly numerous and daring in the years 1823-24 and 25, 
.since which they have greally.-decrcased. Of the above highway robberies and du^ytees” 
one was accompanied by murder and one by wounding, slightly : of other heinous crimes, 
such as rapes, arson, &o., there were none. 

ACCIDENT. 

159. There are no accidents peculiar to the province. few people are killed by 
tigers, but the proportion both of the men and cattle is incredibly small in comparison 
with the numbers of tigers that exist. These animals would appear to live chiefly on deer 
nr wild hogs. 

CIVIL ADMINISTRATION. 

160. The administration of the Doon is now vested in a single officer, who possesses 
the powers of judge, magistrate and collector of the revenue. The establishment of the 
office is on a very limited scale. The language in which business was transacted, wa.«, 
when the Doon was annexed to Suharunpoor, Persian ; and a.s this was utterly unknown to 
every native of the province, the consequence was that every Government situation was 
filled by people from the plains ; and those of a very inferior description; since those 
only who could not obtain employment there, would "come to the Doon, where, from the 
poverty of the people, perquisites were but small—it being a perfectly understood matter, 
that in the greater part of Government oflioes hero, as elsewhere, the salaries attached to 

0 2 
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the sitaations open to natives, are insaffloieBt to support the iucumbents. Since Ihc an¬ 
nexation of the province to Kuroaon, the business has been conducted in tiie Oordoo or 
Uindoostanee, and oblefly in the Deva Nagree character, to the great satisfaction of the 
people, who can now transact their own business and understand the proceedings of the 
courts. The establishment of the police and revenue departments, consists of a Pesh- 
har a Kaaongo^ a couple of writers and twelve ohnprassees; who would be quite sufSoi- 
ent for all the Itusiness of .4be province, so quiet and well disposed are the inhabitants, 
were it not for the gangs of banditti who occasionally come up from the plains. To check 
these there are five SulTadars and thirty-five burknadaozes, (police constables) who are 
all armed with carbines from the Government magazine, stationed at different posts 
along the lower range of hills ; and during eight months of the year are strengthened 
by small detachments from the Sirmoor or Kumaon Battalion. 

MILITARY FORCE. 

161. The military force stationed within Uie Doon, consists of that Battalion, which 
is a local corps ; its head-quarters arc at Oeiira. From its origin it is denominated a 
Goorkha corps, having been raised in 1MI5 from men who came over from the Goorklia 
service, but there are few real Goorkbas now among thr.'n. Probably of the whole about 
four-tenths are inhabitants of Gurhwall, two<teiitbs of Kumaon ; three-tenths of the whole 
Nipalese territory,and one-tenth from various other places in the hills, including a very 
few from the plains. The English officers are one coiiiinandant, a second in command, 
and Adjutant; unifrom green with red facings the men are armed with neat and ser¬ 
viceable fusses. The bazar establishment is kept up in an excellent manner; major Young 
(now Colonel) requires the shop-keepers and others attached to maintain carriage for the 
articles in which they deal ; oon.sequetttly the corps is ready to move at a moment’s warn¬ 
ing. In October, 1824, i4heii a serious disturbance occurred in (he Suharunpoor district, 
a party of 200 men, besides officers commissioned and non-commissioned, received the 
order to march at 7 one evening and at .3 tlie next morning moved out without any requi- 
8 it|oni|>ade foe carriage to the civil authority. The shop-k<mpers of the bazar had their 
own; the native oflicers had servants and poneys; and willi few exceptions the men 
carried their own baggage. Including the servants of major Young, who commanded tho 
detachment, and of Mr. Shore, the civil officer, who accompanied it, the total of camp 
followers did not probably exceed half the amount of fighting men. Tho detachment 
made a forced march of twenty-seven miles that day over a bad road ; next day being 
Joined on the road by ISO men more of the same corps, who came from Suharunpoor, 
where they were stationed, accompanied by Mr. Grindali the Magi.strate, Mr. Royle the 
Civil Surgeon, and captain Dehnde, an Engineer officer employed in surveying in this 
part, but who volunteered his aid on the occasion; it proceeded thirteen more and found 
the insurgents about 800 or 900 strong, posted in a small mud fort close to the village of 
Koonja. 

i 

162. These were beaded by three notorious bandit chiefs; they bad within a 
month plundered the town of Blingwanpoor; attacked and carried oflT about 18,000 
rapdes of Government treasure in dispateh to the Collector’s treasury, besides committing 
niinor acts of plunder nnd outrage in which many people were killed and wonnd- 
e^wy them. They were so emboldened by their sneoess, and by the hostile feeling which 
was at thht time exbibitiiig itself towards the British Government all over that part of the 
country, that they indneed Biji Sing, the owner of the fort of Koonja, to join them and 
give (hem shetter in bis fort. There Knlloo, the chief of the dakoits, assumed the name 
and title of Rajah Knllian Sing, and sent notices round to the different landholders in 
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tliat part of the Suharuupoor dislriot and in the Doun, demanding certain sam!i, in de¬ 
fault of which be threatened to plunder the villages. They had resolved to plunder Su- 
harunpoor iUelf on the night of the day which proved so fatal to them. Indeed, as the 
detachment bad neither guns or sealing ladders, and tlie walls of the fort were in good 
order, the Insurgents looked with confidence to the result; and in derision talked of beat¬ 
ing off and catting np the hill monkeys, as they called the men of the Sirmoor Battalion, 
and then carrying into effect the intended plunder of Suharunpoor. 

163. On the 3d October, 1634, thapecond day after leaving Oehra, the detachment 
arrived before the fort; and were saluted by a fire of matchlocks and wall pieces; there 
seemed at first little prospect of effecting any good ; as the fort appeared safe from attack 
without either guns or ladders, and the party far too small to surround it or prevent the 
escape of the insurgents in a body, which would have left them at liberty to prosecute 
their designs of plunder: the state of the country, too, rendered it extremely probable that 
they would be joined by partieSof considerable strength which were forming ail over the 
district either for that purpose, nr to plunder on their own account. Every circumstance 
urged the adoption of prompt measures. It was suggested by Mr. Shore, and seconded 
b) Captain Dchude, to form a battering ram of a young tree, and to attempt by such 
means to breach the gate. /Vccordjngly all preparations being completed under cover of 
a small grove and temple near the gate, a flanking parly was thrown out on each side to 
keep down tlie fire from the walls, (in which fortunately there were no loop-holes; so that 
the besieged were obliged to put their heads over to lire) the ram slung by ropes, to be 
worked by the men without any standard frame work, was moved up to the gate, followed 
by the main body. After some time the gate was forced open, and thtf.usen rushed in. 
A great many of the insurgents Jumped down the wails and escaped, but all the best men 
retreating into the small rooms and houses with which the fort was filled, fought sword in 
hand to the last with that desperation, which the certainty of being killed on one side or 
banged on the other,generally inspires; nearly a third of the insurgents were cut np ; the 
Goorkiias' loss was forty killed and wounded. 

164. The people all over that part of the country had adopted a notion that the 
British were going to evacuate some of the north-western provinces ; and in many 
instances even those who were peaceably disposed had objected to pay the revenue, obser¬ 
ving that the money might as well remain in their bands until the change of Government 
should have been completed, to prevent their being called upon to pay it twice : but 
the greater fiart were actuated by a decidedly hostile feeling, which many did not 
hesitate to show. The effect of the storm of this fort was, to use the words of a neigh¬ 
bouring Magistrate, like an electric shock: it liappened at an auspicious moment and 
was productive of important public benefit; in which terms the service was most hand¬ 
somely acknowledged by Government Detacliraents from this Battalion have been 
constantly employed in checking the gangs of banditti, who, occasionally lurking in the 
hilly and jungly ground between the Ooon and the plains, are ready for any opportunity 
of plunder. The corps also formed part of the force under Sir David Ocliterlony iu the 
Pindary campaign, and a portion of it was at Bhurutpoor. 

CHARACTER. 

166. There is always a difficulty in drawing a general oliaraotor of the peoplwof any 
provinee, which might be expected to be greater than usual in one like this, where so 
many races are intermixed : hut though, of course, there are many shades of distinction, 
the following may be taken for as near a description as any general one can be. The chief 
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feature of the people is their laziness and apathy, and this is probably to be attributed 
to the tyranny and oppression which had existed for so many years provions to the ac¬ 
cession of the British authority, which has so completely broken the spirit of the peo¬ 
ple, that they seem to be infinitely more deficient in energy than those of the plains, and 
till lately to be almost wanting in desire to raise themselves in the world. They are, 
however, a aimplo race, little addicted to falsehood, and excessively quiet; thieving and, 
indeed, crimes of all sorts, being extremely rare. 

166. In civil ftioney causes the debt is generally owned by the defendant, and a bad 
season or other exense for non-payment pleaded ; with a promise, which is generally per¬ 
formed, to pay as soon as he is able; one man only has been confined for debt since Fe¬ 
bruary 1823. The criminal and miscellaneous department, consists perhaps of a few 
complaints of petty assault; altogether, the hearing of complaints, and receiving peti¬ 
tions, of all sort in matters relating to the Doon alone, does not require, on an average, 
above an hoar a day. Thefts and other crimes are few, amounting to only one hundred 
and eighteen in four years, among a population of about 21,001), of which fourteen were 
gang robberies committed bj people from the* plains. Murder is almost the only serious 
crime committed, and that is very rare, only one having occurred in four years ; it is 
usually perpetrated from jealousy or to destroy some p^r old wretch who is supposed to 
be a wizzard'or a witch. 

107. The people ai'O docile, and acre persuaded withoot much diiliculty, to attempt any 
thing which may better them, and on the .whole, will not disappoint any one who quietly 
endeavonrs to do them good. With a IBtle encouragement they arc ready enough to 
communicate their wants and feelings and even to speak in a very unreserved way when 
they are allowed to do so ; of whieli many amusing instances arc constantly occurring, 
some of which are subjoined in a note. Tlio influx of people from the plains, con¬ 
sequent on the establishment of the convalescent depot at Landour, will nut tend to 
improve their morals.* 

* * ‘ GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

« 

168. The Doon has on the whole slightly improved since it came under the British 
authority; but by no means so fast as it might have done, had circumstances 
allowed Government to have appointed a civil oHicei' to the particular charge of it 
from the first. It is indeed'greatly to the lamented that this could not, have been 
done, for some years will yet elapse before the evil consequences of the mode in 
which the valley was managed for several years after it was taken possession of by the 
British. The oppressions of the Goorkhas had been such that the accession of our Govern¬ 
ment was hailed with delight: those who remained in the province looked forward not 
merely to the enjoyment of justice and their rights, but to a little encouragement and 
assistance to enable them in some measure to recover their former prosperity ; and those 
who had been expatriated were looking forward to the hope of returning to their former 
homes*.,. The annexation, however, of the Doon to Suharunpoor, blighted all these pros- 
peetpv The evil consequences of this hgve been already alluded to; for while on'the one 
hand no assistance whatever was given to the people, on the other they suflered severe 
eidiSlrtion and oppressions from the Government native officers, and from the servants of 
Bnglisb gentleman who came into the valley on parties of pleasure: and it is no exag¬ 
geration to say, that after several yetfirs’ experience of the Britiah administration, the in¬ 
habitants of the Doon actually regretted the change of masters: and the emigrants who 
at first expected to be enabled to return to their former homes, soon reUoqoisbed the 
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idea ; finding themselves better off where they were in the Sikh territory to wliioh the 
greater number had gone. 

169. The state of the district is such that it requires not merely negative care, 
by which is meant preventing oppression and malpractices by the Government native 
officers, and in other respects leaving the people to improve themselves, a plan which 
would answer admirably with most parts of the country under the British Government; 
but positive and unremitting care and vigilance to prevent the province from retrogarding. 
The people require being stimulated into a little energy ; but more words will not effect 
tliis, unless accompanied by actions to prove to them that the person is in earnest. A 
hundred rupees, for instance, laid out properly in assisting them to dig a well, will indjice 
the inhabitants of a large village to labor at the work at their leisure hours, to an eatent, 
that a similar quantity of hired laborer would have cost perhaps 1,000 rupees. Of this 
there were several instances during the last year, hul the officer in charge not having 
authority from Government to do so, advanced the money out of his own private funds. 

170. Were a discretionary authority *givcn to make occasional advances of money 
for digging wells, clearing forests, cutting small canals for irrigation, and making 
roads, tiierc can be no doubt that^Jie province would improve more in the next ten years, 
than it will, as matters at present arc carried on, in tifty. It is no exaggeration to say 
that, liad an officer been appointed with such pow'ers in the year 1814, the land revenue 
alone would now have been full 30,000 rupees yearly, instead of not quite half that 
amount, although the total Government outlay in advances would not probably have 
exceeded 10,000 rupees; and that in a few ycaia more this sum would have been doubled 
by the cncrcasc of land brought under cultivation. 

171. When at Inst a civil officer wa.s appointed to rc-side in the Boon in 
IK-23, the circumstances were very different; nine years more halt passed over and 
still found the people in the same apathy and with the same want of spirit to 
exert themselves in which they had been for half a century, and what was worse, 
the moral inlliicncc of the British name had ^ceased to have any effeef. * ^t 
first so great were the hopes entertained, that a person of mild temper, with a little 
tact, and with authority to give some assistance in money, might have stirred up the 
people to make great exertions, and have suocoeded in bringing back almost all the 
riiiigrants ; but when Mr. Shore went to reside in the Duon, he found the above feeling 
not only as strong as ever, but to it was added a repugnau'ee to have any communication 
with an Englishman, or with a Government, officer of any description. It was also 
much more difficult to induce the expatriated people to return.. Nine years had carried 
off many of the old stock, many of the existing race had either been born since the 
emigration of their families, or were so young at the time as scarcely to recollect their 
former homes, and they plainly answered that they were well off in their present abode, 
that they heard that the British Government was not better than that of the Goorkhas. 
and that they should not think of moving unless considerable assistance in money were 
given them to build their houses, dig canals, or otherwise ftromote their comfort. 

172. It was sometime before the people could bo induced to conquer their dislike 
to personal communication with the officer in charge of the district; but, by perseverance* 
this was effected, and he could not help feeling an interest in them. The province is on 
the whole now beginning to show an alteration {9t the better: in 1823 there were only 
seven carts; there arc now more than a hundred. There is in tlie different villages an 
evident spirit of improvcmcnl succeeding to the former apathy ; the people w-orfc harder 



than thejr did, lands which have lain waste for perhaps thirty years or more, are now 
breaking.ap; men who hitherto lived from band to month as labourers, arp now borrowing 
money to procure cattle and implements of husbandry, and they And people willing to 
lend. Some new villages are annually taken by men who have capital to bring them into 
cultivation, but the improvement is but a tithe of what might have been eflecled, by a 
resident officer with power to assist -the people with advances of money ; and were this 
aatk.ority glreji now, the result would soov prove the truth of these observations. 

179. To view ,the present state of tlie Doop, and wander over the jungles, seeing 
remains of tanks, wellit*or masonry, regular planted mango and other fruit groves, hedges 
and other vestiges of what it oiibe was, is lamentable beyond conception ; and brings to 
one’s min.d fearful pictnres^pf the miMrios which must have accompanied its desolation ; 
it should at least indnpe those who have the (>^nwer^ to give assistance towards brin|;ing 
it to its once prosperous stale. _ 


O'. J. SHORE. 


Dehra Dom, Aitist. Comtnrs. .April Utith, 1827. 
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NOTES TO THE REPORT ON THE DEHRA BOON. 


fa) to pm. 4*.—AMiou(;h prwtical jokea •!«, genuraHy ipeakiiVf only to be tolerated among lehocil 
beya, yet I nied to play olT one connected with fliia well, which will be allow^ to be fair enough. It waa to per- 
auade my frienda to deacend the well in a bucket under the aaauranoh fliat the depth waa ao groat that from the 
bottom the atara were Yiaible in day light Yet there waa a large ahed erer the well pngecting many feet dl 
round beyond ita edge : it ia aurpAaing how many dcacemded the well without recollecting the ahed, although 
atanding under it jnat before they went down. 

fb.J to para. 48 .—The black bear la not ordinarily carnivorona; nor will it injure a man unleaa oeeaaionally when 
diatuiixid while eating mi when with ita young. But aometimoa a madneaa aeenu to come over thia animal, when 
it will dovoar fleah in proibrance to any thing elae; aqd 1 have known inatapeea of ita being caught in trupa baited 
with fleah tor leoparda. The nativea call it chnrruk when in thia atato. At other timea they abow little ferocity even 
when diaturbed with their young, aa the following aneoloto will ahow. Which waa well antbenticated by the parti< • 
preaent. Six or aeren men who were ont bunting porcupinca, game to a care large enou^ for a man caaily to crawl 
in on bia handa and koeea, at the montli of which were marka of ita being a haunt of thcae unimala: one of the men 
crawled in with a atick in hia hand, but inatuad of a'percupine, found a abe Imar with her two entw. He had juat 
time tocall oat, when the bear rnahed at him : he mechanically turned hla head on one aide, when the bear aeiaed 
him by the ahoulder, dragged him aomo way into the cave, dropped him and returned to her cuba The man lay 
motionleaa watching the gliatening of the bear'a eyca na aho fondled her cuba, for almut three lioura, after wluch both 
bear and coba went to aleep ; and the man creopbig out backwards aa gently aa poaaiblo, made his eacape. The 
melancbbly part reroaint to tic told. On hia being aeiaed the otbera ran off calling out Puiichnm is killed by a 
bear: hia mother, who was a widow, hearing thia, anid " my only aou is now killed; 1 have no one left to take care of 
me,’*—went off seven miles to the river, threw beraclf in and was droWned. Three hours ufterwarda her son oamo 
back very little hurt. *• 

Tlie nativea have aa abatird idea that a bear meeting a woman alone will carry her off to hia cave for hia wife. 
This is not ooiifined to the lower orders: tlie Rajali of Tcree tidd me a tale of a itear having kept a woman five days, 
at the end of which she waa found upon a tree, by her husband and a party of friends,—which story the R^yah firmly 
believed. 

The mode of hunting Imars in the bills Just above the Dom, ia by largo parties on foot, armed in erery poasi* 
bio way, butcliiufly with swords, spoara and sticks, accompanied by dogs; at which sport the villagers show great cour¬ 
age. A (war cannot spring in the least: his mode of attack is to rear on his bind legs ami use hia fore claws and teeth. 
Ataoch times, when the animal is within a few feet, a man who is cool, with a good gun, may shoot him through 
the heart with great case. The whoh: scene, including tlic previous hunt over the rugged bills, is glorians sport. 

Ce) to para. 44.—The mode of eatidiing elephants ia chiefly by pita. Each pit is about feet long, B bread, 
and 0 or 10 deep; it is covered over witli brandies of trees and grass. Nercrtheloas, ao canning are these animals, 
tliat I do not belicro tbeycrer fall into the pits, when walking quietly along; the catastrophe happens when running 
away in consequence of having been frightened, or when browsing the branches of trees, particularly of the bamboo, 
they step backwards into the pit. if left alone, those of a tolerable size, would soon break down the aidop^hp 
pit and eacape, but within a short time after one is caught, the pit i| surrounded by men with long spears, who 
drive the animal back at every attempt he makes, while ofhera fasten his legs and neck, with ropes secured to 
neighbonring trees. He ia usually taken out and carried away to the owner's residence the next day. This ia effec¬ 
ted by the pit being filled with gross and branches, which gradually rises the auii^al to the surface, when he ia 
tied to a large tame elephant and walked off. 

I once came by in Rie morning after a fine mnkna had been caught. Ho waa more than seven feet 
high and very aivage. After a considerable time a rope waa fastened round his Uud leg and attached to a tree; 
he turned raund and preaaing hia head upon it, without apparently the aligbteat exertion, snapped it asunder aa 
if it had been paokthroad; another rope he soizeii in hia trunk and putting it into hia mouth bit it in two. He then 
made a desperate effort to get out of the pit, and iu spite of spears worked himself ao high up as to be lying on 
hia aide on the edge of the pit, with hia hind legs aomo way off the g^rouniU The men thought it was now past 
hope, and away we went to get upon trees for safety from the enraged animal; but aa be lay still, they made another 
rush at hia forehead with their apeara. He made another offurt, lost bia balance and fell bock into the pit. He 
then stood quiet, apparenRy exhausted, and the men aucceeded in lashing twelve ropes, one after the ethei, round 
hia left hind leg, and fastening them ton tree. 1 then left, but heard afterwards that Rtey had been unable to 
BBCUK hia neck, aud that daring Rie next night, he broke the ropes, boat down the side of the pit, and finally made 
his escape. Theae ropes are uouaUy made of leather, aud are each about an inch and a half iu diameter. 

_ Formerly men who made a buainess of elephant ealebing, were in the habit of kee^ng up pits and main, 
tai^gan ostablisbmeat to vvateh them, but the expense of thU more than swallowed up the proAtt. The villagers 
bordering on the Jungles now keep ap and wateb the pits, which costs them nothing but the employment of a 
lltRe leisure Rme; and when aa elephant is caught, be is usually sold as he stands to one of the regular trainers, 
tlie price is about one-fourth of what the elephant will soil for when trained, but as nearly one half die under the 
diseipUne necessary, considering the expenses, the profit is but moderate. Tigers, besrs, leopards, and deer are 
■BBeRmes cauAt in these pits. In some parts thevllUgers koepnp pits nflely to catch Riese animals ptfae deer 
they eat, and for the oRmrs, who are easily shot in the pita, they get%he Oovcrninent reward, a fUi grown leopard 
w Rger will leap out of the pit although B or le feet deep. 

A onrioua and mdaneholy instanoe occurred not long ago. A man having a litflo money loft him by a 
nIatieD, detamiaed to try bia fortune as aa ^phaat eateher. He dug several pits and was so fortunate aa to 
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eKtoh a 6iieelepliaiit wiftki a day or two aftarwardo.' Kot harUi^ pMpor-mcani to lootfre kirn, tho animal btOkk 
down, tbe pit, got out, aad aauanal ia aucb eaaea ran to attack the nmn. The latter ia Oudeaeotiag to oocapo* fell 
into another of hie own pita; the elephant being .too elooe A atop fell in ntMO him, amasihed'thu man A adoBW by 
kla weight and broke kit own loina in the fall. To prevent otheir elepho&tt from being MgbAned away, tiie other 
’kuhtenahot the one in the pit, and immediately flliad it in trith earth, and eo ended Ae poor maat'aUfa andhopea- 

ElephanA are aometimea hunted down by tame oneaand thna caught. Three or four men, eaeh maimted 
eti a ewift tame elephant, go inA the fareat till they pereeiTe a herd of wild onea. They raiae a ahout, which drirea 
Aekerd oir In diSWrent dlrcctiona; faherdwill adwayernneff at the ahout of a man ; a aingle ideyAiant, partinn. 
laidj^'if it im a male, ia tuunlly very dangerima) and aeleetlng one, pumuo that hatil they avnrAke and aatrouiid it! 
whan it ia aecured with ropra and brought home. Only very young elepbante can be caught in ihU way. Keddaa 
ffa tmknnwn in tbia part of tlie vounUy. 

Kot long ago an eccurronce happenod which would indeed hare been a aplandtd eight to hare witneaaed | 
a fight between two wild male elephanta of the largeat aiae, until one waa killed. No ono aotnaliy witnoaaod it, hot 
in one anot the groend was found corcrud with blcol, and trampled for a large apace by elephantt, and one fine 
male lay dead, gored to death by bi» antagoiiiot, who had left the spot. 

Tile following are !tap''Rink 0 u of the prices at whi’:b rIepUanta cauzhtin those junties hare lately keenaeld. 
One only fourfeet high, but two inuutha caught, sold fur Rs. 4 RO ; one six feet and a half high, sin months caught, sold 
fin* 1,300 j one six feet high,«i ,bt luoiitlis ei><i::ht, for 1,300; u younsf male, fire and a half feet Ugh, aereamnntiM cangfat, 
for 030. A man named Jooma Ehnn.itf Jiiw;ilnpnar,near Uurdwar, after takinz horses to Calcuttaa short time hack, 
went to Silhet, whore ho bought two good sised elepiiants fir Rs. 430. lie took them to Hurdwar, where ho sold 
them to Sikh chiefs, one for Rs. 1,0 id, the other for in-'O I n fomin.itr speculation as it tiireed out, but the risk was. 
gread: for elephants brougiit suddenh- to the uppw prorinoos fi-om the raoUt elimotu of Eastern Bengal, frequently 
die. An anecdote is told in iUustrntion of an iioglish gentlem-in at Delhi, who once sent a corfiduntial servant to 
Silhet, to pnruhasu srvcral elephants for Uiiusalf and friends. When aiixioiuily expecting the arrival of tlic animals, 
the servant walked in one mornin.r, followed by several porters, bearingViie tails of the elephants, who had all died on 
The road; and he bad brnn.zbt the tails, togeihor with as many curdficutes from diiTorent police officers, to prove that 
they had really dird, and prevent an y sui<|neiou of bis ha> ing sold them About seven or eight months aro in gene¬ 
ral sufficient time to break in an elnpliant. 

(tf) pare. 47.- It is beautifiil sport to ait on a tree to watch for a tiger: nor ia it any aaeriftee of time. If a 
tiger kill a bullock ia the miirrung, nnddouoteat.U then, he will generally return for that purpose ahout aunaet. 
In these iKses the people usetl to make a platform in some neighbouring tree, and send me word if the place was wi Ain 
a short distance of my honso or tent. 1 usually weutdown about 3 p. m. and took my post in the tree; at first I have 
sat up half the night, but after killing se> oral i bt-camu less keen, and returned home if the animal had not eome by 
Ae time it was dark. 

If a person sits quiet, animals of all kiu.ls will piss close to the tree, and hirda will aottio on it withont 
appearing to be awai'c of the iirusenco of roan. Jackalls an 1 rilhige dogs will begin to gnaw tho carcase, while 
valtnres are standing round and pei-uhed upon tin- trees. Dot jlt the animals seem to know instinctis'ely how A« 
carcase eitni,: there and to be on the wutrh fur the tiger. After every bite, or at tho least shaking of the leaves, tho 
dogs nr jarkalis start and look round, some irue.. run oTfor aovcr.-il yurtis, when Ac«arcaae is immediately attacked 
fay foe vultures, who ure driven off by the dn.-.s on returning to Aeir meal. 

< 

In ono instant tho.lo^s au.! jackalls vani.sh, and the vultures rise from the ground, and then w«i know that 
the tiger is approaching, Rf^rn there is a vliMr spot near, he w<>lkB majestically across it without the least 
appearance of ferocity, to his evening meal; but ps he 11 ear» the carcase, approaches it cronehing, why, I cannot 
pn‘tond to say, for b.i does not spring upon it; but it has always been the ease wiA every tiger or lei^ni Which 
I hove watched in this way He generally begins upon Ae luo-ast or stomach, and when fully engaged, then Ae 
sportsman takes aim at the tiger s heart iitid palU the fatal trigger. If struck thry nsually rear, hut not if y<m misa 
them, wikich frequently happens in firing in tiie dark, even Aough the animal be only a few yards divtani^; Aey 
start, haik atsmt astonisluid as if a Aunderbalthsd fallen, but do not appear to know Aat a man is near them. If 
bnngry Aey will sometimes again attack the carcase j but if not struck Ae first time, a person will almost always 
ohtain • aveoud shot before the anhual leaves. 

In Ais mode of shooting them there ia no danger at all. In returning from Ae luASng place Im Ae dwkv 
if Ae tiger has not cotne, which ho does not always do, all thst is nueessary is to hove Area or fimr men waiting 
$n some safe spot to coino at yoiir signal with large terches. On ono occasion I took my dnwAg materials alitl 
quietly sketched the tiger while he was eating his supper, and then took my gun and shot him. 

In attacking Aem in large parties on foot Aore is considerable danger; but Ais is only done in puticalar 
eaaaswben a tiger has taken up aomq post and makes a practice of carrying off men; in which ease itisan oi^oot 
to destroy him even at tho risk of two or Arce casualtius; for many more livet vroald oAorwisa be lost. Bnt 
■wb^hft by good fortune or good management, Ae casualties in this sort of sport aro very few. On one oeeasion n 
Imge party of ns went out, for of coorsa we cannot send Ae men wiAont accompanylBg Aem to Aare whatevor 
risk there may be, and kilted one tiger one day sod Area on Ae next, wiAin four mUes of Debra; end only one 
pmwm wns hurt. 

fe) peon. am told Aat Idoot Kirke. Adintant of Ae Birmoor batlnUon, hgi Ala Men tobn nnr. 

reel; and Ant by clire and attention he boa prafeiced frnits and vegetables of Ae fiMt qnril^.' 

(/) para. 61.--'* Seeing ia believing'' is n oommon proveih: atingiag wUI somoAnna pradneo An Mnw 
melts. I was mention Ag Ais to an neqaalatince who WMona viritto me, and who 1 peroaieed hy Uafeeawu 
Acradiilons. la Aeoveaingi aritod hha tottknn tUn, nadeoadaetodJrim tonptaeniAM* thnnotdnnmreof An 
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Itoiidit ipaoitedi A, - J*y tbrongh by egnatant use ihe emalWr turiga bad alLbaat wont «w*y> the 

stems beinflr al vast bare U> heif^ of email; ^xnre which the twigs well covered with leaves met over die .pi^. 
1 went ftnit, and having prepared myself with a thick pair of gloves, pushed the branches aside away firom my fiiee 
as we rode alnaxt and escaped, without damage. My flriend not being aware of what I was about, allowed many, of 
the leaves to strike against his bands and face, and presently oaclaimod '■ Is the place full of mosquitoes, or what 
is ft th It is biting one at such a rate I" » Oh,” said I, '* yon will believe me next timo I toll you of nettlee twelve 
feet high.” " SSonnds,” retorted he, ** I’will believe any thing von please, only let us get out of this." 

(g) pars, 07,—All along under the head owhm seer to cncha bigah, pnokif to piieta, throe of the former, one at the 
la'ter. The seer ie rather moru the qnast; the higeh is to the best of my recoUeetkoh, (1 have mislaid my memo- 
randa,! rarher more tlian half a statute acre. 

(A < para. 70,—Tbo wintof roads in tlie hills is strongly exemplified by the prleesirf grain at Sreenugur, 
and at durdwar* When flu seers nr two m.-iiuids of wheM can sometimes be procured at the former place for I rupee, 
only t!i suers can be obtained at the Ijtter. Yet tho diatanuu between the two places is not above twenty five mUes 
crow-flight, 

* « 

(1) para. 80.—I gave n copy of this to Capt, Herbert, kto geological surveyor in the Himaleyah, which 
ho scot ti> the Ol,-anl»gs fw Seience. In the transcribing, hcwoveiy several errors have been committed, for tlie 
statement in that peri'dical is not correct 

p!.ra. 03—A friend (Col^ A—) and myself, once went several miles ilotu the Jumna on one of these 
rafts. Thu raft was about sixty feet lung, and ii'it alaivv eight or nine broad, fittca up with a oouple of omall oars, 
but the men liupenJed more on their pnlis to pruvrut the raft running ugroaud. We shut down the rapiiLs with 
great velmity, in several of tlioin at tbo rate of seven or eigtit miles per hour, and in one or two for a few seconds I 
tiiiuk we iiinst hare gone at tbo rate of full ten milos; the raft grating along the atmics of tiie rapid like the rum- 
biiiig of slight earth-iuako. At tho tail of thine watei falls, as one may almost calltiicm, tho eddy would aometimos 
whirl the raft sumo tiiree foot under water; and altliougli atthc ruuoinmondation of the rafltmen we iiad taken the 
pr>i:antiuu to have a frame orecteil to sit npAa, we could not avoid getting wet. At these moments the expression of 
tho Uslencl's face was highly int.irestiiig The scenery of the rocky hills covered with luxuriant vegetation, through 
wkieli the river wound its way iu a niirrow stream us clear as crystal, was most beautiful. There is one rapid called 
the " Dhula puiee,’’ or *' foaming water,’’ which is so violet, and the eddy at its foot so strong, that only one man 
remains nu tlio r.ift whilst it shoots down; ail tho rest le.irs; it ahuvu and _ut uii board again Imlow tiie rapid. Such 
istheststuof tlie navigation of the Juiima fur tliirty or forty miles from tiie foot of the Budraj mountain; yet a 
few years ago a praixisitioa was set on foot to supply U -liH with ice from Budraj, to be carried down the Jumna In 
boats. To say nothing of the navigation, it would cost fiitl as m\ich to make and collect the ice in tho first instance at 
Budraj us at Uobli itself. So much for spevulalors whs make prop.)3aU without knowing what they are about. 

(A) par.!, 95_Forster 100011001 a ledge of rocks in the (lunges near the village of Jamba or HJemah, whidi 

reached b.ilf across tiie river, and ovur wliirlithe water broke with great vtolcucc. TJiia is a mistake ; there neither 
is or ever was any such ledge of rocks: Forster mast hare been deceived by tbo appemr^ipee of a rapid where 
liowcier the water only breaks over stones and pebbles. Th.-se rapids not unfrciiucntly shift their places during n 
rainy season, tho fjrco uf w'.iicli carries the stones away from one place, leaving smooth water where the ra^d 
existed, and aecumiilates tliein in another. 

(f) para. 110 —From dio enquiries 1 had made in tho western Frovinccs and the Doon, 1 ontorftneePa 
strong com ictiuu that suttees might, at least in dioso parts of tho laidutry, be pruveuted by order, widmut creating 
any disturbance; and I dutunninod an the first opportunity to take tho responsibility on msrscif and make the expe- 
rimout. In order to pave the way, 1 took every opportunity of telling the people that 1 would prevent theao hmuau 
sacrifices; in general little or no remark was made in reply ; but sometimes an old man would observe " I have 
seen the Mohuraincdun, the Maliratta, the Fikh, and the Gurhwull rule in this prut inco; they have all done as they 
pleased with ns, and issued whatorders they liked: 1 suppose the Kngiish will do the same." In May, l»S0,1 was 
encamped near tho village of Bbogpaor, when a suttee was ahuut to take pliice: the village watchman came to 
inform mo, and*by him 1 meruly seat a message to say that if tho suttee took place any where, (fiir it was on the 
boideni of on independent Hindoo Prince's territory, and i feared they might cross die boiiiidary and complete the 
suttee) 1 would impose a fine upon the whole village. Nothing more was done; the villagers collected together, 
prevented the widow from leaving her honso, and carried away her deceased hnsband’a body to be btumt with the 
usual eereittouies. No suttee, distutbuBoe, or complaiut occurred. 

(m) para 133.—The hill men are sometimes seised with fits of indigestion, which seem to bid defiance to medi¬ 
cine. To one man I gave an ox. of black salt; five hours after another ox. without any effbet, some time after 
• grains of calomel and SO of rhubarb, after that S grains of urtar omitie, before any cflect was produced. 

To aanthcr I gave in the morning 4 graina tartar emetic; in the afternoon an ox. hlxck salt; at night 19 
griMu calomel; next morning l« gms. calomel and 30 of jalap; in tho afternoon 8 grns. tartar emetic and a glystcr; 
but it was not until after several glystors had been administered (for as they gave him eaao from the great pain he 
complained of 1 continued ttem) that any effect waa produced. After rll in uelther ease wax the purging or 
vomiting violent, 

Wouuleare xpoidlly ewadat mist seasons, fonee set • boy'oam which had been broken by a kick from a 
cow; and in a fortnight it had joined. Idvingsomiufli away from other Englishmen, aud being constantly solicited for 
medicine by tiie people, indneed me to read mniUoel hooks; which tiM enabled me, by the help of practice, Co bo of use 
to many. * 

(n) pm. 147 .-The native era is the Fusiee, 

W pera, ifli.—Mnea altered tn tleck fodngx. 


■ '■.* 
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} pm. lW>->-Wk»a the hare became aeqaainted irilh an oncer, they are eery ftree pBdanrewrv^ 

inthrireommnnicailoiMiawl Ae aeenei and oonrerMiitloiie that oconr are amimlap. 

Aal wae ene.day retaaBingtomytentffawaiMoieearllardarar.IoTeriookaniaBWalklBiraloiipotatorrJWe 
rate with liia fm swelliiw like a tndteif-e^A aa he aaw me, he called oat » I was Jost cominp to yoo, 

Sir, to aekyea to pualibtikat roeoal Oht^a.Staijb'' 

• • ** "** !«,*• 

" What far, what haa he done t” 

"Your honor, he haaowedme aevenrapeea'ftiraiiayearpaat.andJuatiMWwhenlarentMadchimtopayme, 
heabnaed, beat me, and took, my awordaway aedlag the man waa in .a fury eX paaalon I coald not help joking a 
littlewith him, end obaerred— 

" Bat Choona Sing ia not near ao atout a man aa yon, howia it yon allowed him to tMat you in thU way V’ 

",I am not afraid of Choona Sing, but of yonr honor. Oh I if your'worahip will only giro me leare 1 will 
engage to dap him to death before you with my open hand.*' 

"But my friend Choona Sing ia a roapectable man and renta a Tillage ; if you kill him whence emitoget 
the tent T" 

" Re reapectable I He pay rent I he doea nofoing bat dieat and abuae erery boneat man he cornea acroaa; 
and 1 hope yon will tronnce hili’ aererely for hia infomoua conduct to roe.” 

« Oh.oertainly, bntwewlllaendhimaiununonaAiatandhear whathe haatoaay." 

< 

On another occaaionaa I waa aittiog underatree inthejungle, amokingaidpr after alongride,a wood-cuftcr 
who waa employed there came up, and after a little chatting began— 

" Oh, Sir, you committed great ii^uatice theotber day.” , 

• • 

" Indeedl I am very amry to hear it; how was it 1*’ 

" Why, when you decided Baloo’s cause against me." 

" Bat myftiend it ia impcanblc to please both partiea, and I dare oay that Bdoo will tell me I gate 't most 
admirable deddon.” 

Bntnfall horronit is to be cibliged to liiten to a complaint by an ol^ woman; it la amusing aha to hoar her 
rant, und rave, and cry, wander away from the point in question, to which it ie the most difficult thing tokeop 
her. e. g. 

" I’m mined—I'm plnnderfid!—1 hare nothing left lint to throw myodf into tho xirer!—Justice ! jnaticc '. WUl no 
one hear my camplointt 

" But what is the matter, my good woman T" 

" Matter! here hare 1 been telling you howl am ruined and plundered, atdao justice can I get: poor people ore 
xArtL attended to. , 

" But dotcB me what has happened; how Ian 1 do any thing till yen do t” 

" If yon trill not gire me justice I can’t help It: a pretty Goremment this: it is ftiat of Kullooa (a noted 
bandit) not that of the English os for u 1 am concerned.’’ dec. &c. 

And after about half anhonr this work one gem at the cream of tho story, which ia perhaps the delay of a 
dayln the payment of a fow pice for some ragetablea which the old woman haa'sold, oraome anch trivial matter. 

And dldm tbne tlM dd hagialookingasapitefuiasifaho were ready to tear the oyea out of any one drfaoapimiached 

her. When once enraged these old creatures never for a moment rodect on the probability of the story thoy ore 
telling, and wiU, without nay beaitation, make the moat incredible aceusstlanB.' It would not lathe slightest degree 
snipeiae me to beer an old women of eighty, accuse a man of a hundred years old, who had been bedridden half that 
period, of haring rariahed her. The yonngones are bad enough, but hoaren defend one from encountering aa dd 
antire waamawhea iaa pasdon i 

The Bcksdi are fine free spoken men when encouraged, and I hare been much ddlghted when hnatiag with 
aeBi,toaee Hfkapirit with which they enter into the apoit, and Om ease with which theytalk tea sapertor. Ilwy 
nafortaatl^ are fond of liquor, and like all nottree of India who once adopt ftie taste cannot refaaia friim exoew. On 
aae eeMifi'after a hard dayw sport leflbreda knowing dd hand a botde of brandy, which he joyfully accepted, 

- 

^Yahallkaep Biit till I get home.” 

-H^Yhatis, beeeuae you intend to getdmafcat tike body I" (which wm tiien eppniaching) 

" Iwt Wk and if 1 wen to got drank here and ttika a neiw la yeur camp, you wmdd ha Mgry." 

"Boih^ I dteuld; hut con yen not di|ldo it into three or four peettonefOad dstaffi mmaa ^ day) fhr 
pletoora w«aid hnt hmgor, and yon would troid gotting tipsy 

» Oh,air,tihat wonld bane pleanntobaro aovmoidy.wiihottgetting ooatiMhAly jelly;”and eoaMtottbly 
jelly the HWB get, and gatkitheadfedfhnkotwteaNafle,BaIaltarwarihlaanM, 



